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ABSTRACT 


This report outlines a method for assessing the frequency of ignition of a 
consumer product in a building and shows how the method would be used in 
an example scenario utilizing upholstered furniture as the product and radiant 
auxiliary heating devices (electric heaters, wood stoves) as the ignition source. 
Deterministic thermal models of the heat transport processes are coupled with 
parameter uncertainty analysis of the models and with a probabilistic analysis 
of the events involved in a typical scenario. This leads to a distribution for the 


frequency of ignition for the product. 
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INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 


The fire problem in the United States consists of fires which occur in many 
different areas, such as forest fires, industrial plant fires, residential home fires, 
and vehicle fires. The consequences of fires in any of these areas may be 
categorized as: dollar loss, deaths, and injuries. In human terms, the highest 
cost of fire is deaths. In 1986, there were 5850 civilian (as opposed to 


firefighter) deaths from fire in the United States [1]. 


The assessment of the risk from these fires is essentially the calculation of 
the probability of consequences occurring from some defined hazard. In our 
case, the consequences are death, injury or property loss, and the hazard is a 
fire. A method for modeling the risk of deaths from fires has been proposed 
in [2-3]. For existing products and conditions in buildings, the summary 


equation for the model is: 


I 


E[deaths] = » i >» P(S | TD), » D, P(O | TD), (1) 
TD j | 


where 


e E(deaths) = expected number of deaths 

e 6Fryp = total fires per occupancy by time of day. 

e P(S| TD); = probability of fire scenario i given time of day. 

e Dy, = deaths per fire given i and j, based upon the hazard model result. 


e¢ P(O| TD); = probability of occupant set j given time of day. 


The first factor, Frp, can be derived from statistical evidence involving the 
occupancy type under analysis. A major source of data for this analysis is the 
NFIRS data.base [4], which is based on the NFPA 901 reporting standard for 
fires. The second factor, P(S | TD); , is composed of several different parts 
which include: the type of building in which the fire occurs, the room in which 
it Starts, Whether or not a product being analyzed is the first item ignited or 
not, and the extent of flame propagation assumed for the fire. An estimate of 


the proportion of all fires which apply to each of these parts in available from 
[4]. 

The third factor, Dy, is a calculation of the number of deaths from a given 
fire scenario using the hazard model described in [5]. The hazard model is an 
integrated set of deterministic computer models which describe the physical 
progress of the fire scenario from ignition to occupant escape or death. 
P(O | TD), is the probability of a certain set of occupants being in the building 
at a certain time of day. This number is estimated from sources such as U.S. 


census data. 


The portions of this scenario analysis in which we are interested in this work 
involve the factors Fyp and P(S| TD); . These factors characterize the 
scenario’s initiating events (IEs) and the processes which interact in time. A 
logical depiction of the competition in time between events during a fire’s 


development is given in Figure 1. 


This event tree is a high level depiction of the processes which compete 
during a fire. After the initial ignition of the first item, the processes of fire 
growth, detection and suppression interact to produce a variety of possible 
Scenario Outcomes, depending upon the specific events which actually take 
place during the fire. Since these events are not all deterministic in nature 
(e.g., due to the inherent nature of a mechanical device, there is some 


probability that a smoke detector will not function even if our deterministic 


IGNITION OF |SUPPRESSION] FLASHOVER | IGNITION OF |SUPPRESSION| FLASHOVER 


FIRST ITEM |DURING 1st |DUE TO 1st DUE TO 
ITEM COMBINED 


BURNING BURNING 


Figure 1: Fire Propagation Event Tree 


analysis says that it should), they must be described by probability 
distributions. One realization of this competition is shown in Figure 2. The 
time line extends to the right, the fire is detected during the burning of the first 
item ignited, but is not suppressed until after the second item ignition (but 


before room flashover). This, of course, is only one possibility out of many. 


A major goal of the work in [2] is to be able not only to model the risk from 
the mix of existing products, but to enable an analyst to predict changes in that 


risk which occur from the introduction of a new product. 


In [6], it is noted that it is the contents of a building and not the structure 
itself which often cause and fuel residential fires. In fact, smoking materials 
are the leading cause of fatal residential fires [6]. Smoking materials generally 
ignite soft goods such as bedding, upholstered furniture, clothing, etc. Heating 


and cooking equipment are the second largest cause of fatal home fires. A 


Ignition Flashover 


= of second ft AG 
< FIRE PROPAGATION item Suppression 
ic | : | | ; 
= 
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= DETECTION/SUPPRESSION Suppression 

Occurs 


Figure 2: A realization of the competition in time of fire growth, detection 
and suppression. 


variety of materials, such as clothing and other soft goods such as upholstered 
furniture, creosote (build-up in chimneys), and cooking materials (grease) are 


involved in fires ignited by heating and cooking equipment [6]. 


Upon the introduction of a new material into a fire scenario, relevant 
material properties which may change the progress of a fire scenario and thus 


increase or decrease the risk to property/persons are: 


1. The product’s “ignitability” 

2. The product’s rate of heat release (RHR) once ignited (rate of rise of the 
RHR, peak RHR). 

3. The product’s combustion product characteristics (amount of smoke, 


toxicity of the combustion products, etc.). 


These factors interact in complex ways during a fire scenario, and 
improvements in one may be offset by the degradation of others (e.g., less heat 
release, but more toxic combustion products). It is difficult to tell a priori 


whether a new product will increase or decrease the risk without a formal 


analysis of the interactions which occur during a fire scenario. This work 


develops a model for the primary ignition frequency of a consumer product. 


The frequency with which a fire begins is an important input to the analysis 
of a fire scenario. In the previous discussion, the combination of all of the 
possible frequencies from different product and ignitor combinations is 
combined in the Fyp factor. For a specific product under analysis, the 
frequency with which the product is the first item ignited is a relevant input 
to the P(S | TD), factor as well as to the total frequency of fires. For many 
building/room/material combinations, fire occurrence data give us various 
Statistics to work with, including the frequency of primary fire ignition 
involving the material. However, when a new product is introduced and an 
analysis is being performed on a scenario involving it, the applicability of 
Statistics which describe other materials is subject to doubt. This is because 
physical/chemical/thermal changes in the material may cause it to become 
either easier or more difficult to ignite. The pertinent question then, is how 


would these statistics change if a product’s “ignitability” were to change. 


Inherent in a fire scenario is the knowledge that somehow an ignition source 
transferred enough heat to some item to cause that item to begin burning (to 
ignite). Given a particular target item and ignitor (as well as building type, 
room, etc.), statistics exist (NFIRS [4], NFPA [7]) on the frequency with 
Which an ignitor caused a fire by igniting that item. At a higher level, the 
number of fires that the ignitor caused by igniting any item is also available. 
In many instances there is also information on how the ignitor came to ignite 
the item. Thus we know, for the status quo products and ignition sources, a 
variety of Statistics on the ‘average’ time rate of occurrence of fires involving 


them. 


If we define ignitability as the fraction of ignitions of the item given 


exposure (yet to be defined) to the lgnition source 


(f(ign. before intervention|exp), or f(ign. b.i.|exp)), and defining fr(exp) as the 
frequency with which the product is exposed to the source, we have the 
frequency of ignition of the product given as: 


fr (ignition) = fr (exp) f(ign. before intervention | exp) (2) 


where the value of f(ign. b.i.exp), the fraction of ignitions of the product 
which occur before any type of intervention in the scenario (such as burning 
out of the ignition source, or an occupant moving the ignition source away), 
given exposure to the ignition source, will be a function of physical modeling 
and experimental evidence for either an old or a new product. We will simply 
call this the f(ign|exp) from here on. For the status quo, we have data on 
fr(ignition), but not on fr(exp). For a new product, we have neither fr(ignition) 


or fr(exp). It is fr(ignition) for the new product case which we wish to assess. 


To illustrate the method clearly, we have chosen a specific ignition source 
and product item combination to use in the calculations. We have chosen 
upholstered furniture; specifically a cotton/polyester cover fabric used to cover 
upholstered furniture as our example consumer product, and alternative 
heating devices (e.g., portable electric space heaters, wood stoves) as the 
example ignition source. Reference 8 identifies four types of alternative 
heating devices which are important to the occurrence of fires and deaths in 
residences in the United States. These four heaters are: portable electric 
heaters, portable kerosene heaters, fixed gas fueled heaters, and wood stoves. 
We are going to physically model these four types of heaters as either 


rectangular or cylindrical radiating areas such as is shown in Figure 3. 


As can be seen in Figure 3, the electric heater and the gas heater are 
modeled as radiating rectangular areas of length L and width W and the 
kerosene heater and wood stove are modeled as cylinders of radius R and 
height H. The radiative thermal power of all four heaters is characterized by 
the total heater radiative power output P. The values of these geometrical and 


thermal variables are obtained from experimental results, surveys of existing 
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Figure 3: Models for four types of heating devices. 


heaters and physical calculations. Much more detail on the heat transfer from 
the heaters and the values of L, W, R, H, and P is given in Sections III 
and IV. 


Electric heater 


Critical 
Area 


Figure 4: Heater to target geometry and critical areas. 


The physical relationship between a heater and a piece of upholstered 
furniture is shown in Figure 4. As shown by the dotted lines in Figure 4, the 
target is actually modelled as a two-dimensional slab. This slab is taken to be 


homogencous and has constant thermal properties. A computer code has been 


developed to model the heat transfer from the heater to the target and is 
described in Section III. Using the homogeneous slab model of the target to 
model a fabric covered upholstered furniture cushion is described in 


Section 4.2. 


In front of a rectangular radiator and around a cylindrical radiator is 
defined a “critical area” (as shown in Figure 4). The boundary of this area is 
defined by the distance from the heater at which the heat flux at the target 
object would drop below 5 kW/m?. This value is based on experimental 
evidence of the approximate heat flux at which no upholstered furniture 
cushion would be expected to ignite [9]. The basis for this value is discussed 


in Section 4.3.1 and Figure 22. 


This critical area definition also defines our meaning of “exposure” of the 
target to the heater. We define exposure to mean that some part of the target 
is Within this critical area in front of or around the heater. Two other 
descriptions of the scenario are necessary to define the heater/target 
interaction. These are descriptions of when (or how often) the target will be 
within the critical area in front of a heater and where within the critical area 
it will be. To define the frequency with which the target will be somewhere 
Within the critical area, we define the frequency of exposure fr(exp), which is 
based on Statistical evidence from fire occurrences and consumer product 
accidents as described in Section II. The frequency of exposure for a new 
product can be assumed to be the same as in the status quo product case even 
when a new product is introduced, since the new product can be assumed to 
not affect people’s attitudes and ways of acting. (This is not strictly true, since 
if a supposedly “fireproof” article is introduced, it may tend to make people 
more careless. However, people would have to be made very aware of this 


“fireproof condition” in order for it to have an effect.) 


To define the position of the target within the critical area when it is 
exposed to the heater, we make the assumption that the position of the closest 
point of the target to the heater is distributed uniformly within the critical 
area. This is a fairly conservative assumption since people would probably 
tend to place combustible objects farther from the heater rather than closer. 
Thus, we also investigate the effect of using a linearly increasing distribution 
(triangular as in Figure 5) for the distribution of position within the critical 


area. See Section 4.4 for more detail on these assumptions. 
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Figure 5: Triangular distribution of position within the critical area. 


Thus far we have defined all of the physical and probabilistic values needed 
to define where and when the target will be in the critical area in front of a 
heater as well as being able to describe the geometrical and thermal properties 
of the target and each type of heater. Now we need to assess the value of 
f(ignjexp), the fraction of ignitions of the target given exposure to the heater 


before any type of intervention occurs. 


Existing in the United States today is a “set” of pieces of upholstered 
furniture which have been manufactured in past years and are still in 
existence. This set of furniture pieces has certain characteristics of its cover 
fabrics and padding materials which we may estimate with a simple calculation 
(See Appendix C.4). What we will do with this set of furniture pieces is 
assume that all of them will be recovered with the cotton/polyester fabric 
which we are analyzing, but keeping the existing distribution of padding types 
since we are not analyzing the effects of changing the padding type. There also 
exists a Set of existing heaters of the four types we have described. Estimates 
of the number of these existing heaters is obtained from [8]. Since we are 
attempting to estimate the frequency of ignitions of our target in any 
residential dwelling within the U.S., and are not attempting to assess any 
house-to- house variability in the existence of certain heater types or pieces of 
furniture, we can assume that any of the pieces of furniture in the “set” of 


pieces of furniture may be exposed to any of the existing heaters. 


Thus we have several unknowns which must be assessed when we are 
calculating a value for f(ignlexp). Essentially, these unknowns fall into three 
categories: 1) which chair of the set of chairs is being exposed to a heater, 2) 
which heater type is the chair being exposed to and what are the heater’s 
characteristics, and 3) the placement of the piece of furniture in relation to the 
heater within the critical area. These are all “state-of-knowledge” unknowns 
Since for a given exposure of a piece of furniture to a heater somewhere within 


the U.S., the actual characteristics of the furniture, the heater type, and the 


~ 
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geometry between them are set values, we just don’t know what these values 


are. 


To assess the effects of these state-of-knowledge uncertainties, the 


procedure is as follows (aiso graphically depicted in the flowchart shown in- 


Figure 6): 


ik 


Select a piece of furniture from the set of furniture by sampling from the 
relevant distributions describing the thermophysical properties of the 
furniture covering and padding (surface emissivity, ignition 
temperature, thermal conductivity, specific heat, and density). 

Select a heater type and the physical characteristics of that heater from 
the relevant distributions for the different types of heaters. 

Select the physical placement of the piece of furniture with respect to 
the heater within the critical area using the uniform or triangular 
distribution assumption discussed above. | 
Using the computer code, calculate the thermal response of the furniture 
cushion and see if and when the ignition temperature is exceeded. If it 
is exceeded, then this scenario contributes an ignition to the f(ign|exp) 
calculation for this piece of furniture. 

Using the same description of the piece of furniture, repeat steps two 
through four to generate another ignition/non-ignition trial. 

After a suitable number of trials (See Section 4.4), the number of 
ignitions observed divided by the number of trials is an estimate of the 
f(ign|exp) for this piece of furniture. 

Repeat steps one through six to generate another estimate of f(ign|exp) 
for another piece of furniture from the set of furniture. Repeat this for 
a Suitable number of pieces of furniture (See Section 4.4) and thus 
generate a set of estimates for f(ignlexp) for the set of furniture 
throughout the U.S. with the cover fabric we are analyzing. This set 
of values is a sample from the state-of-knowledge uncertainty 
distribution of f(ign|exp) for the set of furniture. Thus, from this 


Sample, we form the distribution of f(ign|exp). 


he 


Select chair characteristics 
(choose Tign €,K,¢,,P) 


Select heater type 


Electric 


L,W,.P Stove 
R,H, P Output 
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heaters heaters heaters | heaters for chair 
# j 
Ba ee a 
Select placement of chair in 
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Yes |'gnition 
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temperature > 


chair ignition temp.? ie 


End result is a 
f(ignjexp) value for 
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Figure 6: Flowchart of the ignition scenario selection process. 


Now that we have defined the distribution for the fr(exp) and for the 


f(ign|exp), we may calculate the distribution of the fr(ignition) by using 


Equation 2. This value is actually a distribution of the upper bound of the 
fr(ignition) because we are not considering any occupant effects on the ignition 
scenario. Occupants in the dwelling may interrupt the ignition process in a 
variety of ways. These effects are discussed in Sections II and 4.5, but are 


not quantified in this work. 


The above steps in the calculation of fr(ignition) are general in nature even 
though we illustrate them with a specific example of ignitor and target product. 
Any other ignitor and product combination could be modeled in the same 
manner by assessing the ignitor’s specific fr(exp) distribution and providing a 
model for the physical processes involved in the ignition process in order to 
assess f(ign|exp). One could also assess the fr(ignition) from heaters for some 
other new product by changing the target product thermal characteristics and 
using the computer model to model the new product form (the two dimensional 


target model is able to model a variety of target sizes). 


Thus, we see that even though the specifics of the physical calculations, the 
assessment of the distributions for all of the state-of-knowledge uncertainties, 
and the final calculation of the faign|exp) seems quite specific, the underlying 


idea is actually quite general. 


II 
NEW PRODUCT INITIATING EVENT FREQUENCY 


2.1 THE FREQUENCY OF EXPOSURE 


The value of fr(exp) could be interpreted in one of two ways. These 
interpretations involve the exposure intensity and duration. The intensity is 
important since for most materials, there is some minimum intensity of 
exposure below which the material will not ignite (a 100W light bulb may 
ignite a piece of tissue dropped on it, but not a piece of wood in contact with 
it.) Duration is important for all scenarios since even a very intense source 
may not cause an ignition if it is only briefly exposed to the product (someone 
places a cardboard pizza box on an electric burner, quickly realizes one’s 
mistake and removes it.) Thus, the two possible interpretations of fr(exp) are 


as follows: 


1. the frequency with which the product is exposed to the ignition source 
for any length of time or intensity of exposure. 

2. the frequency with which the product is exposed to an ignition source 
of adequate intensity and duration to cause ignition (product 


dependent). 


In 1), the ignition source intensity and duration information will have to be 
combined in f(ign|exp) in a meaningful way. In 2), an initial analysis would 
have to be performed to screen out any nonsignificant events, and would then 


be a product dependent value. 


Utilizing interpretation |) gives us: 


fr (ignition) = fr ( exp) foupicien f (ignlexp) (3) 


S sufficient =f > Imarl exp )f(t > tig 1 > Imav&XP) (4) 


(AGES tig ll = ImavexP) = f(no burnout, no removal,no suppression) (5) 


where 
© fosfcient 1S the fraction of exposures which are of sufficient intensity and 
duration 
e ]=uintensity (heat flux in W/m?) 
e 7 | 


mat 


= material dependent minimum exposure intensity for ignition 


¢ t,, =time of ignition given intensity I. 


These three equations incorporate the physical and probabilistic processes 


which are required to cause an object to ignite. Equation 3 splits the original 


f(ignjexp) from Equation 2 into two parts; foiciene and a new f(ignlexp). This 
definition of fr(iglexp) contains the uncertainties in all the physical variables 
in the scenario such as the thermal properties of the material being analyzed 
and the distribution of the incident heat flux. Separated out of the original 
definition is the factor fiyicienr 2S Shown in Equation 4. The first component 
Of frupncient » AI > Imari EXP), is the fraction of exposures of the material to the 
ignition source where the incident heat flux is greater than a “minimum heat 
flux for ignition”. For a variety of furniture materials, this minimum heat flux 
has been established [9]. The second component of foypcienn 
Nt > tig > ImaneXP) » aS shown in Equation 5, involves the fraction of the 
exposures in which ignition could occur because of the intensity of the source, 
and where the exposure time is also long enough for ignition to occur. The 
exposure of the material could be interrupted by the heat source being removed 


(by either a person or burning out such as a wood Stove) or the material being 


removed (by a person). 


This definition of fr(exp) is still fairly nebulous since, if a wood stove in the 


center of a room is hot, then all items in line- of- sight to the stove are actually 


being “exposed”, notwithstanding that they may be 15 feet away! Thus, we 
need a better definition of this factor. 


The class of ignitors which we have chosen to illustrate the method, “fixed 
Or portable area heaters”, consists of several different forms and fuel types. 
Fuels can be gas, liquid, solid or electric. Solid fuels are almost exclusively 
wood, liquid fuels are dominated by kerosene, and gas is usually propane or 
natural gas. Fixed heaters range from small electric wall or baseboard units 
to medium/large wall gas units, to wood-stoves and fireplaces (normally 
wood-fueled). Portable heaters are usually small (hence portable) and either 
electric or liquid fueled. A look at how fixed and portable heaters “expose” 


products provides useful insights. 


11.84% 


Too close 
Fueling error 
Misuse 
Mechanical 
Creosote 
Other design 
Other 


MOSES 


Figure 7: Percent Fire Causes for Area Heaters, 1985 data [8,10] 


Figure 7 shows the various percent causes for the seven “ignition” factors 
discussed in the list below. (The category definitions are taken from [10] while 


the data is from [8].) We wish to limit ourselves to fires which fit the following 


ly 


criteria: involve consumer products (as opposed to structural materials) and 
those for which the frequency of occurrence may change by changing the 
product. An example of a class of fire which does not fit these criteria is the 
“creosote” category since it involves fires in chimneys and surrounding 
Structural material instead of a consumer product. Looking at the seven 


categories of ignition factors closely, we find the following: 


1. “Misuse,” includes inadequately controlling the equipment, leaving it 
unattended, overloading it, knocking it over, and starting it up or 
shutting it off incorrectly. 

This category involves mainly allowing the equipment to operate 
outside its safe range (inadequate control, overload) or otherwise 
causing the device to operate improperly. Such conditions as 
overheating and knocking the device over can be expected to expose 
products closé to the device to a severe environment. This would tend 
to diminish flammability differences between products since most 
products, when exposed to a severe thermal environment may be 
expected to ignite. 

2. “Mechanical,” includes part failure, control device failure, short circuits 
and other mechanical and electrical failures. 

This category may be affected by failures which do not cause very 
severe environments, but failures which cause overheating, fuel spillage, 
etc. are subject to the same arguments as in the Misuse case. 

3. “Creosote,” build-up and other maintenance failures. This category 
applies to solid-fueled devices only and was created to combine “lack of 
maintenance” and “unclassified operational deficiency,” which appear 
to be the principal codes used to denote creosote build-up due to 
insufficient maintenance. This is a very common problem that is 
difficult to fit into the NFPA 901 codes. 


This category involves mainly chimney fires and structural materials. 


4. “Fueling error,” includes fuel spills, the accidental release of fuel, and 
the use of the wrong fuel. 

This category involves released flammable liquid causing a fire. Very 
few products may be expected not to ignite with burning kerosene 
Spilled on them. 

5. “Item too close,” and “installed close.” For fixed devices, it makes sense 
to separate fires in which the device is installed too close to something, 
usually a structural member from fires in which a movable combustible 
such as bedding is placed too close to the heater. For portable devices, 
the distinction is not useful, and the two categories are combined. 

This category involves placing the heater too close to an item or an 
item too close to the heater and heat being transferred by radiation or 
conduction (in the case of touching). A material's resistance to radiant 
ignition may be changed and thus this category may be affected by 
product changes. 

6. “Other design” denotes an error in the design or installation of the 
heater, other than installing it too close to something. 

This would indicate a malfunctioning heater which would expose 
products to a severe environment as in the Misuse category. 


7. “Other.” The effects here are unknown. 


Thus, we see that of the seven categories, only #5, “Item too close” and possibly 
#2, “Mechanical”, may have their frequencies of ignition changed by a change 
in consumer products. If we assume that any product which is placed in direct 
contact with a heating element or flame can be assumed to quickly ignite, and 
that the mechanical category will cause severe environments which would 
lessen apparent ignitability differences between materials, we are essentially 
left with radiant ignition of a product placed too close to the heater as our 
only important mode of changing the number of fires due to space heaters by 


changes in consumer products. 


The preceding discussion suggests that the type of scenarios of most 
importance to study for the purposes of assessing the change in ignition 
frequency of a new product exposed to heating devices are ones in which a 
person places a combustible too close to a heater or visa versa. This restricts 
the range of fr(exp) which we need to consider, but it still does not adequately 


define it. 


_ It seems unnecessary to define fr(exp) in terms of a separation distance since 
it would be product dependent again. The value either needs to be estimated 
from statistics which describe fires in general or heater fires specifically, or 
possibly from statistics describing people’s tendency to have accidents 


involving consumer products. We will look at heater fire statistics first. 


A set of data from 1985 as eientin [8] is shown in Table 1. This shows the 
number of fires by heater fuel and type. Table I is a synopsis of the data on 
individual heater types and the fire causes presented in Table 2 [8]. All of the 
data here are for heater fires which occurred in residential dwellings in the 
U.S. during 1985. In 1985, there were approximately 88,000,000 households 
in the U.S. This translates to a rate of occurrence of fire per household due 
to something coming too close to a space heater (by whatever method) of 
7259/88000000 = 8.3x 10-> yr—! per household (7259 is the “too close category 
from Table 1). This is the minimum number of times that an exposure of a 
consumer product to a heating device occurred in 1985. This number utilizes 
only the “too close” category. If we also include the “mechanical” category, the 
number is 1.4x10-* yr“! per household, which is not a significant difference. 
This number implicitly assumes that only one of these fires occurred per 
household in the year 1985. For these fires, i.e., fires which are reported and 
show up in the data base, we may assume that they are reasonably severe 
(probably necessitate calling the fire department). Thus, it is reasonable to 


assume that the occupant’s actions would be changed so as to preclude a 
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similar occurrence (at least for a years time), and thus the one fire per 


household per year assumption should hold. 
TABLES 


1985 Fixed/Portable Heater fires (per year) [8] 


MISUSE __MB&CH._ CREOSOTE _FUEL.ERR. TOOOLOSE OTHER DESIGN _OTHER 
3578 534 40050 1388 1282 5554  ~=1015 
2669 500 17069 1140 751 862 
1193 29) 0 L753 224 


1174 912 908 635 106 
1476 Loli 0 1402 116 
774 1174 Q 1436 58 
10864 4634 57119 3436 Tiss 10545-2381 


Row titles on the left: Fixed=fixed heater, Port=portable heater, FP=fireplace, S=solid 
fueled, G=gas fueled, L=liquid fueled, E=electric. 


Accidents involving consumer products are another possible source of 
information for us, and we have two sources of information [12-13]. 
Reference 12 gives the number of accidents in 1985 which involved various 
types of consumer products. These numbers are compiled from hospital 
emergency room information and the extent of associated injuries is not given. 
Also, the consumer products “involved” may not be the cause of the accident 
(See Table 3). However, these values may give us some indication of how often 


people do “incorrect” things with household consumer products. 


As a very gross approximation, we will take the accident statistics in the 
table which involve products being “in the wrong place at the wrong time” but 
which didn’t actively cause the accident (i.e., passive items such as a toy which 


One could trip over, but not an active item such as a chain saw which actively 
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TABLE 2 


1985 Heater fires by cause and heater type [8] 


Installed too close 
1282 1175 1388 
1418 2029 


Liquid fueled central heaters 
Electric central heaters 
Totals by Ignition Factor 1756 3981 442 156035 


Causes the injury). 


TABLE 3 


Injuries involving consumer products in 1985 [12] 


injuries associated with consumer products 


The following list of items found in and around the home was selected from the U.S. 
Consumer Product Safety Commission's National Electronic Injury Surveillance System 
(NEISS) for 1985. The NEISS estimates are calculated from a sample of hospitals which 
are Statistically representative of institutions with emergency treatment departments in the 
U.S. and ‘its territories. Injury totals represent estimates of the number of hospital emer- 
gency room-treated cases nationwide ‘associated with the various products. However, 
product involvement may or may not be the cause of the accident. 

Estimated Injuries Related to Selected Consumer Products, 1985 


Product | injuries* |] Product Injuries” 
Home Communication, Enter- Heating, Cooling and 
talnment and Hobby t: Ventilating Equipment: 
Mccetlaneous hobby equipment ........... 12.855 | Chimneys,(weplaces Meant iarateret ia 14,255 
Pei supplies, equipment... 2... eee 14,940 Fans (except stove exhaust fans)........... 14,743 
Sound recording. reproducing equipment... . -~dd-808—Healing sioves, space healers............. 41,877 
TOIVISION SEIS Ras pik sits s ald nae ater 31.888 Pipes, heating and plumbing.............- 28,863 
Personal Use ttems: Radiators.<all: cS Re ds See 18,704 
Cigareties, lighters, fuel eee. Rae ee, 20,900 Other a 00 w 1.4 wi mtellenele lee, 90, #6\le. 78 0) 0166 6) © 6a. ee 23,781 
Clotiing all Pre eee oc ge ahr ok 94,597 _ Housewares: 
Grooming devices... eee eee 22,223 Cookware, pots, PANS .......-.-.-.-.---- 29,182 
Hotders for personal #ems . 0... ee 13,029 Cutlery. knives, unpowered ..............-. “348,667 
DE WGly onus is ate teehee 608 Drinking glasses........-.....-----.-->- 124-054— 
Paper money, COINS... 2. ee eee 25,606 housewares... ..-..- 2-2 ees pepe 
Pencss, pens, other desk supplies ta eas Ae 44,400 ek aetorrnia iao oan Amaro hoodoo ne es 
Razors, shavers, razor blades ...........-- 39,496 Smal hihen a pes vette ee eee e eee reek 
SEWN ICQUIITIONE Eo Sis ia ssn lay sie o onthe Boras ACCESSONES --- ee ee eee . 
3 ure PP ST tse le a. le ee Pe Hoiee) rn torsos gr ougcincess saninnobonpouh oot 7,852 
Packaging & Containers, Household ee Home ieldealie Fixtures 
Cans, other containers... 0.2.2... eee 164, 
Glass Holes prs of es.) ... see ee cee. 98.343 ee oases b, SROWeY SHUCUES. oe 
Paper, cardboard, plastic products ......... 46.564 Carpets? (ugs Ss sata naires oe $9,245 
Yard and Garden Equipment ‘Chairs, sofas, sofa beds? Seb taeda ck ey: A 
Chamisaws > 9593 5.2092) 263. 0d. ect -$5-743— Desks, cabinets, shelves, racks ............ 7 
THANG Garden tol eee ae ae ot ss we 32,855 Electric fodures, lamps, equipment. ......... 42.262 
Fiaichets: Axes eis Scare ais spa Ride eres ei qee406- Ladders stools na iitae OR 8e Fees ce te se os 117,594 
Lawn, garden care equipment. ...... 38.623 Mrors, mwror Glass =. 425 62> esses ae 
Lawn esses aul ee SR OE Ie rae ~68,884 Misc. household covers, fabrics... ......... 14 562 
Other power lawn equioment.. 0.22.22... .. °44+-479 Other misc. furniture, accessones........... a on 
Tremmers, small power garden tools ........ “44-083 Sinks: lodets rears. operon er aeterensna ster Gea, 9834+9- 
CSC ee te eer ice nas) ogee ae 6,614. Tables, all types =. ae oe ee nek 
: 1 
Home Workst i SOUPST VIS | e OeS IEE . See eee stele te } 
Baneres. all types bee er ee Aa a 16,695 Home Structures and Con- 
FAOUtS A MRE FACKS MONG 5 Fin ta Deen ean 19,038 __ struction Materials: 
Mecellaneous workshop equipment... .. .. _ 31.148 Cabinets or door hardware. ............ =20-868~ 
Power home Ools, Exc. SAWS............. 27469 Ceilings. walls, panets Means Sea Gee 498009- 
Power nome workshop saws, all... 2.2... 64705- Cee COUNTIES ODS oe 2h 264 
solder cutung tools... .. P45Ot- FENCES... 2. eee ee eee 46943 
Wie eons Rea echod ees ; 11.937 Glass doors, windows, panels............. 240,084 
Workshop manual tools... 0.2... : Handraus, ratings, bansters............... SABA 
Otner _ 292'751 Misc. construction materials............... 92044 
Fire ere ye ee eS i Nass’ Carpetlacks, CIC coe ee) eee.O4r 
Home Maintenance: Nonglass doors, panels..............-.-. -208,012. 
Noncausic Geaning equip.. detergents . . 16.345 Outside aflached structures, materials ....... 11558. 
Cleanung agents (except soaps)... 38.198 Porches, open side floors, etC........... _ FeB4S 
Oram, oven Geaners, Caustics .... 10,762  Staws, ramps. landings, floors.............. 4390-085" 
Mscellaneous Nousehold chemicals......... 17818 Window, door sills, frames.............--- 3458+ 
Pants, solvents, lubricants... ....0..0..--. 19:942* Oya ek Oh ee eee 49-075 
PEGG ; 9.282 Miscellaneous Products: 
General Household Doles. carts. Pt eS eee oO hee 29,850 
ranges. Ovens, CIC... wee 44,940 Elevators. other see eee ee - 
sie bone Sleamers (NOt toys)... ....---- AT:(57, -Freworks) flares oss tases ieans here semicolons 10,572 
Misc. Nousehold appliances. ...........- 21,523 Gasoline and diesel fuels... 2... 22,557 
Retngerators. freezers... .. -30-458- Nursery equpment..................---. 141,625 
WASHES CNY OTS hn iter cesta oe ethno nee 2OSTT5" TOs te oe ees cae teen ierd 123,104 


Source: Consumer Product Satety Commission, Natonal Electronic Injury Survediance System. 
“€ sumaied number of product-related injuries in the U.S. and territones which were treated in hospital emergency depart: 


ments nn 1985 


Since the data given does not tell how the accident 


happened, our assessment will have to be based on our personal knowledge of 


household product use. A quick calculation from the table shows the 
approximately 2.3 million accidents of the type which we are interested in 
occurred in 1985. This would correspond to 2.3/88 = 2.62x10~? accidents of 
this type per year per household. This number could be considered to be the 
rate at which people put consumer products in places where they should not 
and cause accidents. (It is probably quite conservative since the data we are 
using do not differentiate as to how the accident happened and thus we will 


be including a lot of accidents which do not conform to our definition.) 


Another source of information, Reference 14, provides a _ different 
perspective on the problem. Utilizing a random sample of homes across the 
U.S. throughout 1984, an estimate of the number of fires which occur in 
residences in the U.S. and are not reported to anyone is derived. The method 
of sampling for the survey will not be given here, but the definition of a fire 
which they used is: 

“Any incident, large or small, that resulted in flames or smoke, and could 

have caused damage to life or property if left unchecked.” 

The estimate of the number of unreported fires given is 25,197,000 which 
indicates that 3 out of 10 households in the U.S. experienced a fire during the 
year 1984 (25.2/86.5=.30 , where 86.5 is the approximate number of U.S. 
households in 1984 in millions). These results are rather interesting in that the 
conclusion that is reached is that since there are only around 650,000 reported 
home fires per year [15], then 97 percent of all home fires are unreported! 
((25)/25 +.65)~0397) 


The survey also breaks down the unreported fires into a number of 
categories, one of which is heater fires. The number of unreported fires 
attributed to heating appliances is 615,000 during the year 1984. Of these, 
237,000 are attributed to portable electric heaters, 29,000 to wood-fueled 
fireplaces, and 209,000 to fixed heaters of any fuel type. Also discussed is the 


result that 44.7 percent of heating appliance fires are due to product failure 
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and 51.2 percent are due to human carelessness. From our previous discussion 
of ignition factors and these results, we may conclude that approximately : 
0.512x475,000 = 243,200 


unreported heater fires of the type we are interested in occurred in 1984. Note 
that the numbers presented in [14] are based on small samples for heater fires 


and are subject to substantial uncertainty. 


Utilizing the number of households in the U.S. in 1984 as 86.5 million, we 
arrive at a frequency of unreported heater fires of 243,200/86,500,000 = 2.8x 
10-?yr-! per household. This number does not reflect the reported heater fire 
frequency of approximately 1.0x10-*. The combined reported and unreported 
frequency is 2.9x10-3,. Note that since this number is an estimate of the 
number of real fires which occurred (reported and unreported), it is not an 
estimate of the number of chances for a fire to occur (the exposures), but is 
again a “lower bound” on the number of exposures, although much less well 


known than the number of reported fires discussed previously. 
Thus we have three estimates: 


1. 1.0x10-4 : This is a lower bound which we know fairly accurately from 
the number of large fires caused by heaters which are reported every 
year. It combines “too close” fires and some of “mechanical” fires. The 
data is from [8]. 

2. 2.6x10-2 : This is a very crudely estimated “upper” value of the exposure 
frequency derived from accident statistics involving consumer products 
[12]. This value does include accidents involving heating appliances, 
space heaters, fireplaces, etc. but only includes those accidents in which 
an injury occurred. The injuries in the data are also only those which 
are reported to hospital emergency rooms. However, since the data 
reflects “consumer misuse of consumer products” for all types of 


products, we may use it as an indicator of the “number of times people 


misuse consumer products”, and since we are looking at a subset of their 
misuse (putting them too close to a heater, etc.), we may look upon this 
value as an upper bound to the fr(exp). 

3. 3.0x10-73 : This is an estimate of the frequency of heater fires in 
residences in the U.S. It is subject to substantial uncertainty and since 
it reflects unreported fires from [14], it incorporates many small fires 
where people “catch it in time” (i.e., after ignition, but before substantial 


damage may occur). 


The next step is to assess a distribution for the frequency of exposure. Since 
we expect the frequency of exposure to have a relationship to the number of 
fires which occur, we have several options and will utilize the lognormal 
distribution. The lognormal distribution places greater probability on the 
lower portion of the assessed distribution, while still giving credence to upper 
tail values. In fact, we must be careful that the upper tail values do not control 
the distribution characteristics. In our case, since the frequency of fires derived 
from reported fires is a reasonably well known number and the number of 
exposures can not be less than the number of fires which actually occurred, 
Wwe may use the 1.0x10-*yr—! value as a lower percentile of the distribution. 


To assess a second value to characterize the distribution, we might: 


1. Utilize the consumer product accident frequency of 2.6x 10-2yr—' per 
household as an upper percentile of the distribution since it is a rather 
poorly known value and is probably on the high side since it is derived 
from many types of accidents. 

2. Utilize the reported plus unreported heater fire estimate as a measure 
of central tendency since it is probably much closer to the number of 
exposures which really occur than the reported fire number is. Since the 
uncertainty is substantial, yet the estimate is of the number of fires 


which occurred as opposed to the number of exposures which may have 
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resulted in fire (which must necessarily be higher), we will use this 


estimate as a median indicator of the exposure frequency. 


If we utilize the first assumption and assess a distribution assuming that the 


first percentile is 1.0x10-* and that the 99th percentile is 2.6x10~*, we get the 


distribution shown in Figure 8. If we utilize the first percentile as 1.0x10~* 


and the median as 3.0x10-3, we get the distribution shown in Figure 9. 


pdf(fr(exp)) 


Figure 8: 
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Example Lognormal distribution for fr(exp) utilizing 1.0x10 * as 
the Ist percentile and 2.6x10~* as the 99th percentile. 


2.2 DISCUSSION 


We must now choose which distribution to use to characterize our state of 


knowledge. Figure 8 shows a distribution which reflects that the consumer 


accident frequency which we have calculated is probably high, since it includes 
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Figure 9: Example Lognormal distribution for fr(exp) utilizing 1.0x10~* as 
the Ist percentile and 3.0x107? as the median. 


many different types of accidents (it is supposed to reflect the number of times 
“people do incorrect things with consumer products”, and thus should 
implicitly include all fire incidents, whether reported or not) and thus is the 
99th percentile. We also see that the mean and the median bracket the value 
of the unreported fire incidents and that the reported fires number is utilized 


as a “lower bound” (i.e. Ist percentile). 


The distribution in Figure 9, utilizing only the two values which are from 
fire Statistics, gives a 95th percentile value which is already higher than the 
consumer product accident frequency. Since we consider this number to 
already be something of an upper bound, this distribution does not reflect our 


State-of-knowledge. 


Thus, since the distribution in Figure 8 reflects well both the lower and 
upper values we have derived, and also places the unreported fires value in a 
central position (which is reasonable since it must necessarily be lower than the 
‘total number of exposures by our definition, and also greater than the reported 
number of fires, but is somewhat uncertain in value), we choose this 
distribution to reflect our state-of-knowledge of the frequency with which 
consumer products are exposed to alternative heating devices. The definition 
of “exposure” is that the product and the heater must appear together in such 
a way that ignition of the product is possible. How this occurs was discussed 
briefly in Section I and will be elaborated on in Section 4.3. Characteristic 


values from the distribution of fr(exp) are given in Table 4. 
TABLE 4 


State-of-Knowledge Distribution of fr(exp) (per year per household) 


LOGNORMAL DISTRIBUTION 
MEAN 
VARIANCE = 3.4E-05 
95TH PERCENTILE 
MEDIAN ~ 
5TH PERCENTILE 


| 

ok 
N 
ie 
oO 
NO 


Some discussion of the meaning of this distribution is required. In this 
work, we are looking at the population of residences in the U.S. as a generic 
class without regard to such things as the physical location of any given 
residence. This reflects the objective of the overall methodology to assess the 
change in risk to the U.S. public from a change in a consumer product. This 
method could, however, be applied to a specific dwelling, in which case the 
assessed fr(exp) distribution given above may not be applicable. This is caused 


by the fact that the fire statistics used to derive the distribution do not reflect 
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the regional differences in fire frequencies (which are important for heater fires 
[11]). In later sections of this work, this same type of discussion will apply, 1.e., 
when we talk about the probabilities of a specific heater type being present as 
an igniter, the generic probabilities we derive will be for the population of U.S. 
residences, but if we were analyzing a specific dwelling, some of the 
probabilities might even be 0.0! (e.g., if the dwelling did not have a wood stove, 
the probability of a wood stove being the ignitor would be 0.0) We are not, 


however, considering this type of effect. 


Another point which needs to be made is that this distribution is for 
consumer products as a general class, since the statistics used to form it were 
for fires in which any type of material was ignited. One could restrict the 
Statistics to specific heater types or specific types of material first ignited to 
achieve a distribution which is applicable to that specific combination of 
igniter and product. However, then the unreported fire and the consumer 
product accident frequency would not have been useful, since the specific 


ignitor/target information is only available from the reported fire data bases. 
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II 


PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE HEATER/TARGET 
INTERACTION 


To calculate the second factor in Equation 2, the frequency of ignition of the 
target given exposure to a heater, we must be able to physically describe the 
thermal environment to which the target is exposed as well as the thermal 
response of that target. To characterize the thermal environment seen by the 
target, we must be able to describe the thermal output of the heater (or 
heaters) which we are considering as ignition sources. The response of the 
target will then be governed by physical characteristics of the target material 


itself. 


3.1 MODEL OF THE HEATER THERMAL OUTPUT 


Several types of heaters may be described grossly as rectangular radiating 
areas (flat electric heaters, baseboard heaters, fireplaces) or radiating cylinders 
(kerosene heater, wood stove, See Figure 3). If we take these surfaces to be 
described as isothermal and diffuse radiators, and in addition, specify the 
radiant output of the surface, we may describe the radiation field in front of 


the radiator fairly easily. 


The major difficulty in calculating the heat flux at an arbitrarily oriented 
point in space in front of a surface lies in calculating the view factor to the 
point. The approach utilized in this work involves restricting the geometry of 
the radiator/target system so that analytical solutions to the viewfactor 


equations are possible. The major restrictions are: 


1. The radiator must be rectangular or cylindrical. 
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2. The target is modeled as a rectangular slice of a solid. 
e For the rectangular radiator, the target must be oriented in a plane 
which is perpendicular to the radiator’s plane and parallel to one 
of the radiator’s axes (see Figure 10). 
e For the cylindrical radiator, the target must be oriented with its 


front edge parallel to the cylinder axis (see Figure 10). 


Top view of rectangular Side view of cylindrical 
radiator/target plane radiator/target plane 


Front view of cylindrical 


Front view of rectangular radiator/target plane 
radiator/target plane 


Figure 10: Geometry for the rectangular and cylindrical radiators. 


These restrictions were chosen to allow the modeling of a variety of items 
which might be found in a residence and exposed to a heater (Such as cushions 
on upholstered furniture, see Figure 4). The target material is modeled as an 


inert homogencous two-dimensional slab with constant thermal properties. 


The physical calculations (view factor calculations, heat flux calculations, 
temperature rise of the target, etc., described in Sections 3.1.1 through 3.1.3) 
are performed by a computer code written in Fortran. The user inputs the 
location and size of the radiator as well as its thermal output, and then the 
location and thermal properties of the target. From this input, the code 
calculates the portion of the radiator which each side of the target can see 
(Section 3.1.1), then calculates the viewfactor to each point on the surface of 
the target (Section 3.1.2), and then the heat flux to each point (in W/m7?). This 
point-wise heat flux is then utilized in the target temperature calculations to 
calculate the time-dependent temperature rise in the target slab. This 
temperature calculation includes radiative and convective heat losses from the 
boundaries of the target to the rest of the room (which is assumed to be at a 
uniform ambient temperature which can be specified by the user, 


Section 3.1.3). 


3.1.1. Portion of the Radiator Seen by Sides of the Target 


For a rectangular target being irradiated by a rectangular or cylindrical 
radiator, each side of the target can see anywhere from all of the radiator to 
none of it. As can be seen in Figure 11, we must calculate the amount of the 
radiator’s length or height which can be seen by each side of the target. Figure 
11 shows that for the rectangular radiator, side | sees part of the radiator, 
sides 2 and 3 see none of it, and side 4 sees all of it. Thus, sides 2 and 3 will 
see no heat flux, side 4 will see the entire flux from the radiator, and side one 
will only see an effective radiator of length Ley.- This means that side | will 


be exposed to a heater power of only 


Leff, 
eee radiator. 


radiator 
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Similarly, Figure 12 shows the situation for a cylindrical radiator. These 
effective lengths are used to calculate the viewfactors to the points on the 


surface of the target where the incident heat flux needs to be calculated. 


Target Rectangle 


4 


4 Top view of radiator 
77 \ front surface 


Deacon 


Figure 11: Portion of the Rectangular Radiator Seen by the Target Sides. 


3.1.2 Viewfactor Calculations 


The calculation of the viewfactor from a rectangle to a differential element in 
space in front of that rectangle is simple when the element is oriented either in 
a plane which is parallel or perpendicular to the rectangle. Analytic solutions 
exist for these cases and some simple viewfactor arithmetic is all that is 
necessary to calculate almost any configuration of this type. For our purposes, 
we do not want to limit the geometry to only parallel and perpendicular 


orientations, therefore we can not utilize the cataloged viewfactor expressions. 
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Radiating 
cylinder 


H 


cyl eff2 


Figure 12: Portion of the Cylindrical Radiator Seen by the Target Sides. 


The general expression for a viewfactor from a surface i to a surface j is 


\ cos ©; cos 0; 
F.. = — ————- dA,dA; (6) 
eines nR* Puan 


Where R is the distance between elements on the surfaces and the angles are 


given in Equation 6: 


related to the geometrical arrangement of the surfaces. This integral involves 
the integration over both of the surface areas (or over one surface for the 
viewfactor from a differential element to a surface). Since we need the 
viewfactor at a large number of points, it is not feasible to numerically evaluate 
an area integral for every point. However, since we have restricted our 
geometry to a simple one except for the angle ® between the target side and 


the radiator (see Figures I! and 13), we can utilize a transformation of the 


surface integral into two contour integrals as outlined in Reference 16. This 


transformation gives us: 


cos(90 — D) | —2)4y2 
‘le re ie 


) 


cos(l80—®) | (W2—y )dx2 — (X2 — Xj )dy2 
2m 52 
C, 


(7) 


where 


5 = aes) (y— V1) ea 


The coordinate system is given in Figure 13. Since our surfaces are 
rectangular and the normal to the differential element is set up parallel to the 
X axis, the contour integrals can be solved analytically and result in a complex, 
but analytic solution for the viewfactor from a differential element to the 
radiating rectangle. (See Appendix A.) The only assumption we now make is 
that the viewfactor will be constant in a 1 cm Square area centered on the 
differential element, and then we can use reciprocity to calculate the viewfactor 
from the radiating rectangle to the “point” in space we need. If the radiating 
rectangle is surface 2 and the one cm square “differential element” is surface 


1, reciprocity gives us: 


and thus: 
F5) SSP ae (8) 


Thus, F,, can be calculated since our viewfactor calculation gives us F,, (within 
the 1 cm? approximation), A, is the area of the radiator, and-A, is | cm? (or 


0.0001 m2). 
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x 


Note that the normal to dA; 
is perpendicular to the Y axis 
and thus the angle v is 90° 


Figure 13: Geometry of the viewfactor contour integration. 


We will be much more restrictive on the geometry for the cylindrical 
radiator, since no such simple analytic solution to the viewfactor equations is 
possible for a cylinder to an arbitrarily oriented differential element. To 
calculate the viewfactor from a radiating cylinder to an element which is 
oriented as shown in Figure 14 (e.g. at the base of the cylinder with the plane 
of the element either parallel or perpendicular to the cylinder axis), we may 
use well known analytic results for these viewfactors as given in Equations 9 


(parallel) [16-17] and 10 (perpendicular) [18]. Equation 10 is actually a 
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limiting case for the viewfactor to a truncated cone from a differential element 


perpendicular to the cylinder axis. 


X=a/d: 
Y=670 


2302 
A=(1+Y) +X 
2 


2 
B=(1-Y) +X 


Figure 14: Cylindrical radiator to differential element geometries. 
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(9) 


(10) 


The only difficulty now is when the element is located higher or lower than the 


ends of the cylinder or at a point between the ends. However, by knowing the 


parts of the cylinder which each side can see (Section 3.1.1), and thus the parts 


which each element on those sides can see, we may use viewfactor algebra to 
break the problem down into parts which can be solved with the analytic 
equations 9 and 10 The assumption that the viewfactor is constant in a | cm? 
area around the element is still used and the calculation of the viewfactor from 
the cylinder to the differential element proceeds identically to that for the 


rectangular radiator case using Equation 8. 


3.1.2.1 Accuracy of the Calculated Viewfactors 


The accuracy of the calculated viewfactors will be established by comparing 
special cases for which the viewfactor is known and simple (perpendicular and 
parallel orientation) with the code results, and then verifying that the code 
results are physically reasonable and continuous between these extremes. For 
the cylindrical viewfactor case, the results are derived purely from analytic 
solutions and must necessarily be accurate (to machine precision) if they are 


coded correctly. 


For the rectangular radiator case, however, the results stem from our 
solution of the contour integrals and should be checked. Simple analytical 
results for the geometries shown in Figure 15 are given as equations 11 and 


Wee 
] X, 4 yi 

F yj)—2 = ——| ————— tan (_): 
EN RD Sania Yee 


on { (11) 
ley Slit: 
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Figure 15: Rectangular geometries for which simple viewfactors are 
available. 


Thus if we choose an arbitrary test case with a=0.6m, b=0.5m, and c=0.2m, 
Fy. = 0.225 for the parallel orientation and Fy_, = 0.158 for the 
perpendicular case from the analytic solutions. Using the code and placing a 
small surface at the corner of the radiator, we obtain 0.225 for the parallel case 
and 0.158 for the perpendicular. A graph of F,_, generated from the code as 


the angle is varied from 0 to 90 degrees is shown in Figure 16. We have no 
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analytic results with which to compare these results between 0 and 90 degrees. 


However, the graph shows a physically reasonable trend. 


0.28 
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Figure 16: Viewfactor from a differential element to a rectangular radiator 
with the element located 0.2 m from the radiator’s corner and its 
orientation varying from 0 to 90 degrees (parallel to 
perpendicular.) 


3.1.3 Heat Transfer at the Target 


The heat transfer to, from and within the target solid is calculated by the code 
using standard conduction, convective, and radiative heat transfer relations 
shown as equations 13-15, numerically evaluated using an implicit finite 


difference scheme solved by iteration. 


jl Ss ee (13) 


with boundary conditions: 


4] 


Ts (x »Y 0) = loner (14) 


at time =0.0, and along the four sides of the rectangular target: 


OT dh 
-( os) i 
Ox Oy 
Mo — Uo) + Gre; ~ F 08T e+ (1 e Fi ede, (15) 


e 7, = time and space dependent solid temperature (target) (K) 


oe 


eny 


= temperature of the environment around the target (K) 

¢ ¢ = material surface emissivity 

e o = Stefan-Boltzmann constant: 5.667 x 10-§(W/m?K‘) 

e F,, is the viewfactor from a point on the target to the radiator 

¢ k = thermal conductivity of the target material (W/mK) 

¢ «a = thermal diffusivity= k/pc,, where p is the density (kg/m?) and c, 
is the specific heat (J/kg K) of the target material 

© ex, = external heat flux from the heater at a point on the target (W/ 


ms) 


The terms in Equations 13-15 have the following interpretations: 
T's 


ee ake 


oT; aTs 


Ox 
(i.e., are the change in temperature with position in the x and y 


is the change in the target temperature with time. 


drive the conduction heat transfer within the target solid 


directions.) 

e h(T.,,— Ts) is the convective heat loss/gain from the target’s surface. 

© €q,,, is the external radiative heat flux which is absorbed at the surface 
of the target (assuming that the grey body approximation holds and the 


emissivity is equal to the absorptivity.) 
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e F,,ceT$ is the portion of the reradiated heat from the target which is 
reradiated back to the heater. 
eal.) eo(f*— 1%) is ithe radiative heat. lossa toute. targets 
Surroundings, which are taken to bé at a uniform temperature 7,,,. The 
viewfactor F,, “subtracts” that part of the radiative loss which has 
already been accounted for in the radiative loss back to the heater. 
The results from the temperature calculations give the temperature at many 


points within and on the surface of the solid as a function of time. 


3.2 SIMULATION OF EXPERIMENTS 


Implicit in the design of the code is the necessity of using a temperature or heat 
flux based ignition criteria to predict the ignition of the target solid, since all 
other ignition aspects, such as the chemical kinetics of the problem have been 
ignored. The code essentially consists of two pieces: the first part calculates the 
viewfactors and heat fluxes from the heater to the target solid and then the 
second part takes these values and calculates the resultant temperature rise in 


the solid. 


Unfortunately, while there have been many different types of ignition 
experiments performed on a wide variety of materials, there are no results 
which we can simulate directly with the code. Most experiments utilize 
apparatus which are designed to provide uniform heat fluxes on a target and 
use cone-shaped or other heater geometries. An example of this is Reference 
19 in which the ignition times and temperatures of several different 


thermoplastics are studied. 


The code is fairly modular and the temperature calculation routines can be 
separated from the heat flux calculations, so it is decided to test the 
temperature response portion of the code separately. All we need to do is to 


input a flux distribution (and a few other parameters) to the temperature 
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calculation routines in place of the calculations which the code would normally 
perform. For our purposes, this flux distribution will be uniform along one 


side of a thin thermoplastic target as described in the next section. 


3.2.1 Temperature Response Simulations 


The experiments in Reference 19 consist of applying a constant heat flux to 
one surface of a 6mm thick piece of thermoplastic and measuring the front and 
rear surface temperatures until the material ignites. The rear surface is 
insulated (See Figure 17). For our simulations we will choose one of the six 
plastics tested, black Perspex, and will take the thermal properties as stated 
by the manufacturers (See Table 5). This leaves only the surface emissivity to 
evaluate. A discussion of the material emissivity is given in [19] and for the 
material which we have chosen to simulate, the value varies from 0.70 to 0.90 
depending upon the heater temperature. Since our model does not take into 
account the spectrum of the heater, we will use this range as upper and lower 


bounds with 0.8 as the most likely value and investigate the effects. 
TABLE 5 


Perspex Thermal Properties (provided by the manufacturer) 


Imperial Chemical Industries (ICI), Perspex 
962: cast acrylic sheet, black. 


Thermal conductivit 0.19 W/mK 


Specific heat = 1500 J/kg K 
density = 1190 kg/m3 
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Schematic diagram of the ISO ignitability 
apparatus: A, top plate; B, supalux backing board; 
C, sample; D, stationary pilot; E, ‘“‘nodding duck”’ 
pilot; F, conical heater; G, counterweight. 


Figure 17: Experimental Geometry [19] 


The experimental heat fluxes as measured range from 10 to 50 kW/m? . 
However, the authors in [19] tell us that these measured values are 10 percent 
too high and since they use the lowered values in their calculations, so will we. 


The actual fluxes then range from 9 to 45 kW/m?. 


As can be seen in Figures 18-21, the experimental ignition times are well 
duplicated by our code for the higher heat fluxes (18 - 45 kW/m? ), and it is 
somewhat conservative at the lower flux levels. The experimental ignition time 
and temperature ranges given on the plots correspond to +o (one standard 
deviation) from the mean of a sample of five replicate ignition tests at each 
incident heat flux value. The results of the code calculations can be seen to 


be more spread out over the 0.7 to 0.9 emissivity range (the outside bounds of 


the range we consider to be possible) than the experimental results. If we 
consider the central value (e = 0.8) which we consider the most probable value 
in the range and the code predictions using this value, we see that the ranges 
are much narrower and close to the experimental ranges. They do, however, 
follow the same pattern of getting more conservative at the lower heat fluxes 


for the thin samples used in these experiments. 


The conservatism in the lower heat flux range can be explained by noting 
that our code, when an insulated surface is specified, allows no heat loss from 
the surface, while in reality, there is heat lost through the insulated back face. 
While investigating the concept of a critical heat flux for ignition, the authors 
of Reference 19 varied the insulating material used to insulate the back face 
of the thermoplastic slab (only two different materials) and found that the ~ 
more effective the insulating material was, the quicker the material ignited 
when the heat flux was low (near the “critical” value). This would indicate that 
heat losses from the rear face of the slab are important when the duration of 
the experiment is long compared to the thermal penetration time of the slab. 
Thus, our code would tend to predict a faster temperature rise in the solid than 
would actually happen when the heating rate is low enough so that the back 


face heats up substantially. 


3.2.2 Summary of Sections II and III 


In Sections II and III, we have developed a distribution for the frequency of 
exposure of consumer products to alternative heating appliances and have 
described a physical model for the heat transfer to, and ignition of those 
products. The distribution of fr(exp) which we have derived is based on data 
from known (reported) fires which have involved alternative heating devices, 
from an estimate of the number of unreported fires which have involved 
alternative heating devices, and from statistics for the involvement of consumer 


products in accidents. For the known fire incidents and the consumer product 
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Figure 18: Surface Temperature vs. time for PX slab at 45kW/m? incident 
heat flux 


accidents, we have tailored the use of the data to describe only the exposure 
incidents which involve consumer products in the home (as opposed to 
structural materials) and those consumer product accidents which are most 
likely to have been caused by careless placement of a product (as opposed to 
a product such as a chain saw which is more likely to have actively 


participated in the accident). 


The model for the heat transfer between the heater and the consumer 
product and the subsequent ignition of that product.is restricted to rectangular 
and cylindrical heaters and a two-dimensional rectangular target object. 
Within these restrictions, however, many types of alternative heating 
appliances may be described and the two-dimensional rectangular target object 


may be used to model a “slice” of many different types of objects. 
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Figure 19: Surface Temperature vs. time for PX slab at 18kW/m? incident 
heat flux 


Thus, we now have the first term of Equation 2 (fr(exp)) and a model for 
the physical estimation of the second term (f(ign|exp)). We must now describe 
the physical and probabilistic processes which occur during an ignition 
Scenario, as Well as the uncertainties in these processes. This is the subject of 


Section ITI. 
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Figure 20: Surface Temperature vs. time for PX slab at 11kW/m? incident 


heat flux 
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Figure 21: Surface Temperature vs. time for PX slab at 9kW/m? incident 
heat flux 
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IV 


RESIDENTIAL IGNITION SCENARIO 


So far, we have outlined the physical calculations which must be performed, 
along with two of the major probabilistic factors which are necessary in the 
calculation of the ignition frequency of a material. These discussions have 
been general in nature except for the derivation of a distribution for fr(exp) 
which is specific to radiative exposure from alternative heating devices, and the 
code verification using a specific thermoplastic ignition experiment. The usual 
use of this method, however, will be to analyze the ignition frequency for a 
Specific new material. To show the method in practice, we now need to choose 


a specific material to analyze. 


As discussed during the derivation of the fr(exp) distribution, we are 
interested in the radiant ignition of consumer products in residential buildings. 
A typical radiant ignition scenario involving alternative heating devices and 
consumer products is the ignition of upholstered furniture. This class of 
objects involves the ignition of some type of fabric. Therefore, the product 


Which we will analyze will be a fabric. 


Generally, the method will be used to analyze some new product for which 
little, or more likely no, historical fire data is available (if the product has been 
around long enough to generate a reasonable amount of data on its 
performance, it is really not a “new” product). We will need to develop a set 
of fabric properties to use which will correspond to a class of materials for 
which data is available (note that the properties of the single material under 


analysis would normally be used). 


A reasonable way to choose a class of materials is to utilize an existing 
classification scheme such as that for the National Fire Incident Reporting 
System [4]. Here: fire incidents are broken down into a large number of 
factors such as the ignition source, the form of the first item ignited, the type 
of material ignited, as well as many other factors pertinent to the fire scenario. 
An existing classification under category “Type of Material Ignited”, and class 
“Fabric, Textile, Fur,” is a subclass defined as: 

“Cotton, rayon, cotton fabric, finished goods. Included are canvases and 

all polyester-cotton blends.” 


This is the class of fabric which we will analyze. 


We will also need to make some modeling assumptions when we do the heat 
transfer calculations since the computer model sees the target as a single, 
homogeneous slab of material, but in reality, it will be composed of a fabric 
over some type of substrate. This will be the subject of Section 4.2. First, we 


will characterize the ignition sources which the fabric will see. 


4.1 IGNITION SOURCE CHARACTERIZATION 


The characterization of the ignition source in our scenarios involves defining 
the size and radiant output of the radiating surface of the heating appliance. 
Reference 8 identifies four types of alternative heating devices which cause 
either many fires or a high probability of death per fire. These four heaters 
are wood stoves, portable kerosene heaters, gas-fueled, fixed area heaters, and 
portable electric heaters. These will be the ignition sources which we will 


consider. 


4.1.1 Rectangular Ignition Sources 


Two different types of rectangular heaters we need to consider are electric 


heaters (portable) and gas-fueled, fixed area heaters. There are a large varicty 


of sizes and powers of these types of heaters, and different usage patterns as 


well. 


Stand-alone portable electric heaters, while designed to be used as 
supplementary heating of individual rooms, may also be used as a primary 
heat source in some instances. This type of heater is likely to be used for long 
durations and left unattended. The use of gas-fueled, fixed area heaters also 
lends itself to unattended operation, and in many instances is thermostatically 


controlled and runs automatically. 


Since the dimensions and fuel types for these two types of devices are very 
different (it is hard to envision an electric heater as big as a gas wall heater), 


we will consider them separately. 


4.1.1.1 Electric Heaters 


A heater which produces heat by the use of electricity will generally produce 
that heat by means of resistive heating elements, and the heat produced will 
be radiated directly from those elements as well as being reflected from a 
built-in reflector. Some types of electric heaters also incorporate fans and a 
substantial portion of their thermal output becomes convective. Depending 
upon the temperature of the heating elements and the reflector material, the 
thermal radiation spectrum of the emitted heat flux will vary. Experimental 
results have shown that there can be ignition effects (changes in the ignition 
time) due to variations in the incident radiation heat flux spectrum [19,20], 
but since our model is not equipped to handle the spectrum of the incident heat 
flux, we will ignore effects of this type. We are therefore left with only three 
variables to describe the heater: its front surface width and height, and its 


total thermal output, P. 


The length of the heater will show substantially more variation than the 
height. Baseboard units may be as much as several feet long, but are normally 
not very tall. Other portable units are wider than they are tall, but much 
closer to square. The height of these heaters can range from 3 or 4 inches for 
the baseboard units to | foot or so for the more square units. The width can 


range from approximately three feet down to less than foot. 


The thermal output of the heater is more difficult to assess. A “1500 watt 
heater” does not necessarily output 1.5 kW of thermal energy due to losses 
from the heater as well as power consumption by such things as fans. A short 
discussion in [21] cites a value of 20 kW/m? heat flux measured at the guard 
of a 3 kW electric heater. Unfortunately, the dimensions of the heater are not 


given, so we cannot calculate the actual heater thermal output. 


A survey of portable electric heaters for sale in southern California stores 
shows a general trend for available heaters to be in the 0.5 to 1.5 kW electric 
range (based on a small sample of less than 40 models). Table 6 gives the 
dimensions of the radiating areas, the heater power outputs, and the type of 
heater for those surveyed. It should be noted that all of the data we have 
obtained and especially that collected from area stores is pertinent to electric 
heaters which are on the market and being purchased today. It does not cover 
the electric heaters which are in use today but were manufactured 10 years ago 
under possibly very different regulatory conditions (the maximum allowed 
power from a portable electric space heater is 1500 W; at least in California in 
1988.) We will, however, consider the number of these old heaters which are 


still in existence in Section 4.4 and in Appendix C.4. 


4.1.1.2 Fixed Area, Gas Heaters 


Fixed-area, gas fueled heaters come in many sizes and shapes, ranging from 


Short, thick box-like units to tall, thin wall mounted ones. Reference 22 states 
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TABLE 6 


Characteristics of portable electric space heaters surveyed. 


See Model _ number 
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a = radiative, b=mostly convective + radiative, c= mostly radiative + convective, d= either 


that gas-fired heaters manufactured in the U.S. range from approximately 
10000 to 85000 Btu/hr in fuel consumption and average approximately 50 to 
60 percent efficiency in delivering useful heat to the room. Several gas-fueled 


wall units which are available in southern California were also included in the 


Nn 
Nn 


survey of electric heaters and their dimensions and thermal output values are 


given in Table 7 
A Len, 


Characteristics of fixed, gas-fueled heaters surveyed. 


[Mahufacturer__|Model #__|Gas input (W)|Thermal output _(W Height (emf Width a 


Williams 


5742-12892 


These numbers give us a general idea of the dimensions of the heaters we 
are analyzing and the thermal energy which they are capable of generating into 
a room, but we have no data on how much of this energy is in the form of 
radiation. We cannot even utilize the physics of a burning gas flame to 
estimate the radiant percentage since in most gas heaters, the flame is not 
visible and any radiant heat is from hot surfaces of the heater. Unfortunately, 
we also do not have data on the surface operating temperatures of these 
heaters. To estimate the radiant heat flux from these heaters, we will have to 
utilize a distribution of the fraction of the thermal heat generated by the heater 
Which is generated as radiation and assess this distribution through some 


physical arguments and general knowledge. 


The fraction of the heat from a burning object which is radiated away from 
the flame varies greatly, but is in the range of 20 to 60 percent for many 
materials. Reference 23 presents a table of values of the “radiative fraction” 
(percent of heat of combustion which is radiated from the combustion zone) 
for a varicty of hydrocarbon pool fires of various sizes. Many of the pools are 
quite large (See Table 8) and do not apply to our situation (we do not have a 


pool fire cither, but we will use the most appropriate data). This radiation 


from the flame is intercepted by the structure of the heater and then these 
surfaces re-radiate it. We will assume here that the heater reaches a 
steady-state condition and all its heating surfaces will reach a steady state 
temperature in a short period of time. We then will assume that the heater 
will radiate outward as much heat from these surfaces as it is receiving from 
the gas flames in the form of radiation. Actually, there are inevitably some 
losses and we will take the radiative fraction of the gas flames to range from 


20 to 50 percent of the total heat output of the heater. 
TABLE 8 


Radiative fraction of combustion for several hydrocarbon fuels. 


% 
Pool size Radiative output/ 
Hydrocarbon (m) Combustion output 
Methanol B horde L720 
LNG on land 18.0 Toes 
4 0.4-3.05 15.0-34.0 
ie 1.8-6.1 20.0-25.0 
‘ 20.0 36.0 
LNG on water 8.5-15.0 12.0-31.0* 
LPG on land 20.0 7.0 
Butane 0.3-0.76 19.9-26.9 
Gasoline 1.22—3,05 40.0-13.0* 
Gasoline 1.0-10.0 60.1-10.0* 
Benzene Lage 36.0-38.0 
Hexane == 40 
Ethylene ad 38 


*In these cases, the smaller diameter fires were associated with higher 
radiative outputs. 


4.1.2 Cylindrical Ignition Sources 


We will consider two types of cylindrical ignition sources: kerosene heaters 


and wood-burning stoves. Neither of these types of heaters are always 


ay, 


cylindrical, and in fact, many are not, but we will approximate a heater such 
as a cubical wood stove as a cylinder. Our rectangular radiator model cannot 
model geometries such as a scenario having the target off one corner of a 
cubical radiator, and a cylindrical geometry will more closely approximate the 


radiator. 


4.1.2.1 Kerosene Heaters. 


Kerosene heaters are basicaly designed in two types: convective and radiative. 
We are interested in the radiative types, but have no data on the relative 
percentages manufactured between the two types. Two sources of information 
which give the thermal output of several radiant kerosene heaters are 
References 24 and 25. The object of the studies was to test the emissions of 
the heaters, but they attempted to use “typical” heaters in their work and thus 
we may assume that the values they give for the fuel input heating value are 
useful in describing these types of heaters. Reference 24 cites a fuel input rate 
of 7000+100 kJ/hr (1944+28 W)for 5 different heaters and [25] cites values 
of 8650, 8650, and 8230 kJ/hr (2403, 2403, and 2286 W) for three heaters in 
their tests. A third set of tests from [26] gives a heat release rate for a radiant 
heater of 8250+260 kJ/hr (2292+72 W). Another type of kerosene heater in 
this set of tests, a “multistage” heater has heat output rates of between 
12900+1170 to 15600+600 kJ/hr (35834325 to 4333+167 W) depending on its 
high/low setting. This type of heater is something of a crossbreed between the 
radiant and convective types. A few heaters for sale in a catalog (three 
convective and one radiative) had heat output ratings of from 2754 to 5860 
W. 


The heat output rates suggested above include both the convective and 
radiative portions of combustion. We must therefore correct these values to 
reflect only the radiative portion of the heat output. The table of radiative 


fractions of combustion (Table 8) can be of some use here also. Some of the 
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heavier hydrocarbons would be more applicable to the kerosene case, and as 
can be seen from the table, we have radiative fractions ranging from about 20 


percent to almost 60 percent with several values around 40 percent. 


Physical dimensions of the radiating portions of the heaters are a little 
harder to assess (unvented kerosene heaters have been banned from sale for 
residential heating in California). From pictures of kerosene heaters and a 
catalog selling them (Sears), we find that the radiating portion of these 
cylindrical heaters is not more than approximately 15 inches in height and not 
less than approximately 6 inches (38 cm and 15 cm). The diameter of these 
radiating portions ranges from around 6 inches to 10 inches (15 cm and 25 


coy): 


4.1.2.2 Wood burning Stoves. 


Reference 27 is a description of an experiment designed to measure typical 
temperatures of the exterior surfaces and flues of several wood stoves as well 
as the temperatures of adjacent floors and walls. Five different stoves were 
tested whose physical characteristics are given in Table 9. Eighteen tests were 
made using these five stoves and the maximum surface temperatures recorded 
are presented in Table 10. The overload temperatures were recorded with the 


stoves intentionally overfueled. 


AS an estimate of the total heat flux from a stove of this type, we will use 
the maximum recorded temperature to describe the entire stove surface and 
from the dimensions given and using the black-body radiator approximation 
(Equation 16, where P ove IS the total heat radiated by the stove, A,,,y, 1s the 
surface area of the stove and the other terms are the same as in Equation 13) 
We arrive at the total radiant heat from each stove given as the last two 
columns of Table 10. The dimensions of the cylinders used to model these 


stoves will be derived by keeping the height of the stove equal to the height of 
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TABLEs9 


Dimensions of the 5 stoves tested in [27]. 


NUMBER LENGTH CM)| WIDTH(CM HEIGHT CM) |ABOVE Loon CM 


CIRCULATOR 


TA BEESTO 


Stove surface temperatures (C)[27]. and estimates of radiative thermal output 


APPL.#| SS TEMP(C) [MAX TEMP(C)| SS Q kW) | MAX Q (est) (kW 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
S 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


SS=steady state, max=maximum, Q=Heat output, appl=appliance 
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the cylinder and equating the base area of the stove to the base area of the 


approximating cylinder. 


P A ore 


stove — “stove stove (16) 


4.2} TARGET OBJECT CHARACTERIZATION 


The fabric material class we are analyzing may be found in various forms 
within a residence. It’s normal use will be as a covering on some type of 
furniture, but the size of the piece of furniture as well as its construction may 
vary considerably, i.e., it may cover the back, sides or cushions of a couch, 
loveseat, chair, or even a separate pillow. The type of material under the fabric 
(the “substrate”) will also vary considerably since it may be various types of 
padding, an interliner, or possibly a wood, plastic or metal portion of the frame 


of the piece of furniture. 


From the viewpoint of the computer code, there are several thermophysical 


values needed to describe the target. These are: 


e the target thermal conductivity 
e the target density 

e the target specific heat 

e the target surface emissivity 


e the target material ignition temperature. 


As these properties can only be specified to apply to the entire volume of the 


target, it is necessary to choose them carefully so as to describe the composite 


material as accurately as possible. 


For any scenario which we may envision our fabric to be involved in, it will 


be arranged as a thin covering over some other, thicker substrate. In most 
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cases, such as a furniture cushion, the substrate (a padding such as 
polyurethane foam) will be much thicker than the fabric. As this is the case, 
we may make some assumptions about the thermal properties which describe 


the target: 


1. The fabric will be thermally thin compared to the substrate. 

e The thermal conductivity, density and specific heat of the substrate 
will control the internal heat transfer. 

2. Radiation absorption in-depth in the target is ignored. 

e the emissivity of the fabric will control the radiation processes on 
the surface of the target. 

3. Since it is the fabric which we are analyzing, and we are not modeling 
phenomena such as the melting away of thermoplastic fabrics (which 
might expose the substrate material to ignition before the fabric), the 
spontaneous ignition temperature of the fabric will be our ignition 


criteria. 


4.2.1 Fabric 


As discussed before, the values which we need to describe the fabric are the 
surface emissivity and the ignition temperature. In fabric ignition experiments 
in [28], 11 out of 20 tested fabrics meet our classification. Various 
thermophysical properties were measured for these fabrics, including the 
reflectance, transmittance and absorptance of the fabrics as well as piloted and 
spontaneous ignition temperatures. These properties were measured with two 
different heat sources: an unfiltered 3160 K tungsten lamp and the same lamp 
with a red filter (0.6 < A < 2.5 um). The measurements were made with new 
samples of the fabrics and then with samples that had been artificially charred 
to simulate their conditions at the time of ignition. The data is given in Table 
11. Note that the emissivities given are equal to (1 - reflectivity) since we do 


not model in-depth radiation absorption. 
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TABLE 11 


Fabric Emissivity and Ignition Temperature Data [28] 


Fabric unfiltered red filter | charred Ignition Temp. 
Composition heat over heat | fabric (°C) 
source source (unfiltered 


source Spont. Pilot. 


ee | GSS SRE CAM IPSS mee | 04 78x |'07634 416 409mEsa7e331m 
Ae P1008. Cort onl 08 5S0R et |N0F 509mm iO: Soom 207=Z80Iez90a200 9) 
a een Co ar Cotton ONsG rms NOv4 79" «MOSCONE S27 =s0TMs IT =50Ne | 
owes E65 3520 RE. (Cra 0N4 LON 0241900) [107 661 men mE) 416—409mIB 453470 | | 
pe BL 6523541 PE. /C. 4/0438 win | 0540s | 0.654 vere | 450=41689316—-304. | 
ee ee eee 


C. = cotton, PE = Ba eeraa 


4.2.2 Substrate 


There are various types of materials which may lie under our cloth which we 
need to consider. Possible substrates are: wood, polyurethane foam, plastic, 
metal, cotton batting, an interliner (some other type of less or non-combustible 
fabric), or even air. The dominant type of substrate, however, will be one of 
the padding types. In Reference 29, four classes of substrate were identified 
as used in upholstered furniture: cotton, polyester, and mixed fiber battings 
and polyurethane foam. Values of the thermal conductivity, specific heat, and 


density are thus needed for these classes of substrate materials. 


For polyurethane foam, [30] gives values for the thermal conductivity of 


flexible polyurethane foam to range from 0.033 W/mK at zero degrees C to 
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0.040 W/mK at 70 degrees C for foam densities ranging from 20 to 70 kg/m?. 
Typical foam densities are also cited to be between 20 and 45 kg/m?. The 
specific heat of polyurethane foam was not available and will be taken as 1100 
J/kgK, a value just slightly higher than that of air, since a foam is mostly air 


in the first place. 


For cotton, [31] gives values of 80 kg/m? for the density, 0.06 W/mK for 
the thermal conductivity and 1300 J/kgK for the specific heat. The form of the 


material is not given. 


Values for polyester and mixed fiber battings are not available as such. 
References 32-34 provide data for many different types of solid plastics 
including polyester. A value for the thermal conductivity of solid polyester is 
0.29 W/mK [34]. Also from [34] are 1173 J/kgK for the specific heat of solid 
polyester and 1378 kg/m? for the density. Reference 32 gives thermal 
conductivities, densities and specific heat values for a variety of solid plastics. 
The thermal conductivities range from 0.126 to 0.24 W/mK, the specific heat 
values range from 1131 to 2221 J/kgK, and the densities range from 850 to 
1335 kg/m. 


Now, we know that batting is not the same as solid polyester or cotton. It 
is a “tuft” of fibers which includes a lot of air space. At room temperature, the 
thermal properties of air are: density, 1.16 kg/m}, specific heat, 1007 J/mK, 
and thermal conductivity 0.026 W/mK [31]. We have no data on the void 
space in a batting material, and in fact, the amount of space will probably 
decrease with use as the batting becomes compressed. We do not expect to 
have the very high void space as in foams (note that the polyurethane foam 
thermal conductivity is very close to that of air) and we will assume that the 


void space in a batting material will be between 20 and 50 percent. 
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Using this assumption on the batting void space, we have the following 


ranges: 


For cotton batting: 


The thermal conductivity can range from about 0.043 to 0.053 
WimK 

The specific heat can range from about 1154 to 1240 J/kgK 

The density can range from about 40 to 64 kg/m} 


For polyester batting: 


A preliminary calculation with the above void space values and the 


thermal parameters for solid plastics showed a very high value range for 


the density of the polyester batting. We must thus assume that in the 


transition from solid plastic to fiber, additional space is added in the 
fiber itself. We will take this additional space to be 0.5 of the fiber 


volume. 


The thermal conductivity can range from about 0.09 to 0.13 W/mK 
from the one polyester data point or from 0.02 to 0.13 W/mK 
including the data from other plastics. 

The specific heat can range from 1049 to 1073 J/kgK from the one 
polyester data point, or from 1038 to 1493 J/kgK including the data 
from other plastics. 

The density can range from 345 to 551 kg/m? from the one polyester 
data point, or from 212 to 534 kg/m? including the data from other 


plastics. 


This data is summarized in Table 12. 


4.3 SCENARIO DESCRIPTION 


We have now provided the physical values and data to describe our heaters 


and target materials, but we have not yet discussed how these heaters and 


targets actually get together in a scenario. In Section II, a distribution for 


TABLE 12 


Thermophysical data for substrate material classes. 


k (WimK) p (J/kg K) ea 
foam 
batting 


1049 - 1073 345 - 551 


with other | 0.02 - .013 1038 - 1493 212 - 534 
plastics 


= thermal conductivity, Cy = specific heat, PD =density 


fr(exp) of the target to the heater was derived, but no physical limitations were 
placed on the geometries between the target and heater or even on the target 
and heater types (except that the target had to be a consumer product and the 
heater had to be an alternative heating appliance). Here we must consider the 
problem of how to probabilistically combine the heater types and the target 


types in a coherent framework so as to obtain the f(ign|exp). 


4.3.1 Definition of the Heater Critical Areas 


For each type of heater which we have defined, there exists a range of thermal 
Output depending upon the size and power of the specific heater in question. 


The larger heaters, such as a gas wall heater or a wood stove, put out 
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substantially more heat than some of the smaller heaters, but put it out over 
a much larger heater surface area. If the smallest heater of each type were to 
Output the highest heat output for that type of heater, it would put out the 


most intense heat flux field around itself of any heater of that type. 


The target materials which we are modeling exhibit a minimum incident 
heat flux at which point their ignition time is effectively infinite. This can be 
seen in Figure 22, where each of the times to ignition tend to get very large 
as the incident heat flux drops below 10 kW/m?. The fabric/padding 
combinations in Figure 22 were intended to show the incident flux/ignition 
time relationship for the range of fabric/padding combinations whose ignition 
difficulty ranges from easy to difficult. The minimum incident flux for which 
ignition was observed was 5.6 kW/m?. Thus, we should be reasonably assured 
that, if the maximum heat flux which our target receives is below this value, 
ignition will not occur. Thus, we may define a “critical area” in front of or 
around each type of heater within which, for the heater power/heater size 
combination which yields the most intense heat flux field around itself, the 
heat flux will always be greater than some minimum value. We will take this 
minimum value to be 5.0 kW/m?. We may then say that any target item which 
is inside this critical area is being exposed to the heater, and the frequency with 
which it is exposed will be a combination of the frequency of exposure 
distribution calculated in Section II and the proportion of heaters of the type 
exposing the target in any specific scenario (See Section 4.4). Note that this 
definition of the critical area is dependent upon material dependent results. 
To analyze another type of material, (e.g., wood), a minimum heat flux for 
ignition would have to be defined for this material class and the critical area 
boundary calculations repeated. Not performed here, but easily accomplished, 
would be a minimum flux contour map in front of or around each heater so 
that the calculations would not have to be repeated for each different material 


with differing minimum heat fluxes for ignition. 
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Figure 22: Typical ignition curves [9] 


4.3.2 Calculation of the Heater Critical Areas 


From the data given in Sections 4.1.1.1 - 4.1.2.2, we may calculate the critical 
areas described above. We must be careful when assessing the critical areas 
to only include the areas in which ignition is possible. This is because our 
choice of a critical area will have a substantial effect on the final outcome of 


the f(ignjexp) calculations. This effect can be seen from considering what 
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would happen if we took an arbitrarily large critical area. If we then did our 
physical calculations with the ignition code, many of our “trials” would end up 
with no ignition because they were too far from the ignition source. If the 
distribution of the target position within the critical area was taken to be 
uniform (which it will be assumed is one possible case in Section 4.4), and the 
critical area cut in half, but still large, there will be little change in the ratio 
of ignitions to non- ignitions, since all of the area which was removed, was area 
in which we know physically that the probability of ignition was zero. If the 
critical region is reduced further, more and more area in which no ignition is 
possible will be removed until we are left with a region in which the probability 
of ignition is not known to be zero from physical factors and thus whether a 
given target ignites will be governed by only the heat flux impinging upon the 
target and the thermal properties of the target. This is what we mean by a 
target being exposed to the heater and why we have chosen the 5 kW/m? 
boundary to be the edge of our critical area. Any larger area would include 
some scenarios in which we know the target is not really being “exposed” to the 
heater. The exact value of 5 kW/m? is not a precisely known value, and in fact 
could have been defined as 2 kW/m?, or 7 kW/m?, or some other such number. 
If desired, the critical area boundary could be considered to be another 
uncertain variable and a distribution for the boundary for each heater 
assessed. This, however, would add additional complexity to the calculations 
which is unnecessary since we have a fairly “accurate” boundary flux value 
from experimental evidence. The point is that the choice must be made on the 
basis of where we think the f(ign|exp) value reaches zero for any conceivable 


scenario. We have decided that a minimum heat flux at the target of 5 kW/ 


m? defines this boundary. 


For electric heaters, we can see from Table 6 that the maximum thermal 
Output is 1500 W, the minimum height is 5 cm. and the minimum width is 10 
cm. These height and width measurements are not for a heater which puts out 


1500 W, however. The lowest combined height/width measurement which is 
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Heat Flux (W/m 2) 


associated with a 1500 W output is 15 cm. wide by 10 cm. tall. This heater 
puts our the heat flux field indicated in Figure 23. Figure 24 shows the x, z 
contour for which the heat flux at a target is 5 kW/m?. The flux is less than 


5 kW/ni? outside of this contour and greater inside it. 
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Figure 23: Heat flux field in front of a 10x15 cm electric heater radiating 
1500 W 


This boundary thus defines our critical area. A rectangular region which 
includes this critical area extends from approximately 10 cm on either side of 
the heater and 30 cm. in front of it. We will use this same definition of the 
critical area for electric heaters of other sizes; i.e., 10 cm to either side and 30 
cm in front since any larger heater putting out the same 1500 W will actually 
have a smaller 5 kW/m? boundary and thus this definition of the critical area 
effectively extends to the point at which we consider the f(ign|exp) to be zero 


for any size/power of heater or type of upholstered furniture target. It should 
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Figure 24: 5 kW/m? contour for a 10x15 cm electric heater radiating 
1500 W 


be noted that the heater thermal output bears very little correlation to the size 
of the heater radiating area. (See the electric heater data analysis in 
Appendix C.) This means that we may expect any of the possible heater sizes 


to output any of the possible thermal heat values. 


The derivation of the critical area for a gas heater follows the electric heater 
case closely. Our data base is, however, very limited. The smallest gas wall 
heater in our small survey is approximately 0.46 m wide and 0.71 m tall. If 
we take the bottom 6 inches (.15 m) (for the pilot and burner assemblies) and 
an inch around the other three sides to be non-radiating areas, then the 
minimum. radiating area is approximately 0.41 x 0.53=0.217m? . The 
maximum radiating area in our. survey is approximately 


0.31 x 2.03 = 0.629m? in area. 
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The thermal output of the small heater described above is given by the 
manufacturer to be 2871 W. The largest thermal output of a gas heater (from 
[22]) is approximately 15 kW. We must also factor in the radiative fraction, 
which we have discused to range up to approximately 0.50. This gives the high 
and low fluxes to be 1435 W and 7.5 kW. If we couple the small heat output 
with the smallest heater and the largest heat output with the largest heater 
(which very roughly corresponds to the way the heater outputs are really 
correlated to the heater size), we get the 5 kW/m? contours shown in 
Figures 25 and 26. We can see from these two figures that the contour for the 
large heater with the highest output will encompass the contours for smaller 
heaters with lower outputs. Thus, we may take the critical area for a gas wall 
heater to be described by the contour for the large heater which is 


approximately 3 cm to either side of the heater and 32 cm in front of it. 
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Figure 25: 5 kW/m? contour for large gas wall heater. 
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Figure 26: 5 kW/m? contour for small gas wall heater. 


The critical area for a kerosene heater is defined by the maximum radius for 
which the maximum heat flux is S kW/m?. For this calculation we will use two 
geometries: the maximum height (15 in.; 38 cm) and radius (5 in.; 12.5 cm) 
cylinder with the maximum heat output (20000 Btu/hr; 5860 W), and the 
minimum height and radius (R=7.5 cm, H=7.5 cm) with the same 5860 W 
heat output to define the area. Since the value of 5860 W is the total 
convective and radiative heat flux, we will actually use the value 
3516 W = 5860 x 0.6 , where 0.6 is the maximum radiative fraction from 
Table 8. As can be seen in Figure 27, the radial decrease of the heat flux level 
gives a maximum radius for the 5 kW/m? to be located at approximately 28.5 
cm from the cylinder center for both heater sizes. Since there is only a 5 cm 
difference in the radii of the smallest and largest heaters, we will take 21 cm 


from the heater edge to be the critical area radial boundary. This value is 28.5 


q3 


cm - 7.5 cm, which is the distance from the most intense kerosene heater 
postulated and will include the 5 kW/m? boundary from all other postulated 


kerosene heaters. 
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Figure 27: Radial flux distribution from a cylindrical kerosene heater 


The critical area for a wood stove is defined exactly like that of a kerosene 
heater. From Tables 9 and 10, we can see that the stove with the largest 
approximating cylinder is stove number 3 at 83x47x77 cm (cylinder 
radius =0.35 m and height 0.77 m). The stove with the smallest cylinder area 
is cylinder 1 at 46x37x65 cm (cylinder radius=0.23 m and height 0.65 m). 
Since we are assuming the stove temperature is uncorrelated to the stove size 
(see Appendix C for the basis for this assumption), either the smallest or 
largest cylinder may assume any of the possible heat output values. If we take 
the maximum estimated heat output of 129400 W and calculate the radial heat 


flux distribution for each of the two cylinders, we get the radial flux 
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distributions shown in Figure 28. The results show that the radial distance 
from the center of either stove at which the heat flux level drops to below 5 
kW/m? is approximately 1.75 m. Thus, as in the kerosene heater case, we will 
calculate the critical area from the most intense wood stove as being 1.75 m 


“i239 my 1°55 m from the stove edge, which we will use as the value of the 


critical radius for a wood stove. 


40000 
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Figure 28: Radial flux distribution from a wood stove. 


4.3.2.1 Critical Area Summary 


The critical areas which we have now described for each of the four heater 
types in our study (portable electric, fixed gas- fueled, portable kerosene, and 


wood stoves) are summarized below, the dimensions indicated being the 


1S 


distances at which the heat flux from any heater of the type will not be more 


that 5 kW/m?. 


e For a rectangular portable electric heater, the critical area is defined as 
a rectangular area in front of the heater which extends 10 cm to cither 
side of the heater and 30 cm perpendicular in front of it. 

e For a rectangular fixed, gas-fueled heater, the critical area is defined as 
a rectangular area in front of the heater which extends 3 cm to either 
side of the heater and for 32 cm perpendicular in front of it. 

e For a portable kerosene fueled heater, the critical area is defined as a 
circular region extending from the surface of the cylindrical heater 
radially for 0.21 m. 

e For a fixed wood stove, the critical area is defined as a circular region 
extending from the surface of a cylinder which is used to model the 
stove (area of the base of the cylinder equal to the area of the base of 


the stove and having the same height as the stove) radially for 1.5 m. 


4.4 CALCULATION OF FUGNITION | EXPOSURE) 


The last quantity which we need to calculate is the fraction of times that a 
certain target object being modeled will ignite when it is exposed to the ignition 
source. We have previously defined the exposure of the product to be modeled 
by a frequency (fr(exp), Section II) with which a product is inside a specified 
critical area around an ignition source (a heater, Section 4.3.1). We must now 


model: 


1. The placement of the target object within the critical areas. 
2. The heat transfer to the target object and subsequent ignition of that 
object (if any). The computer model of Section III will be used to do 


this. 
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3. Treatment of the uncertainties in the target thermophysical parameters 


and the heater dimensions/thermal outputs. 


We will treat the placement of the target within the critical area with two 
different assumptions: that the target’s closest point is distributed uniformly 
within the critical areas and then that the target’s closest point is distributed 
With a triangular distribution as shown in Figure 5. This means that for the 
cylindrical cases, the side of the target closest to the cylinder will have a radius 
which is distributed either uniformly or according to the triangular distribution 
in Figure 5 between almost touching the cylinder and the critical radius for the 
heater type. The second assumption is probably more realistic since people do 
tend to try to be careful and they are more likely to place the target farther 
from the heater than closer. For the rectangular radiator, the distribution in 
perpendicular distance in front of the heater will be either uniform or 
triangular as discussed for the cylindrical case, the distribution across the 
width of the heater will always be uniform and the angle of orientation ® of 
the target with respect to the heater will be uniformly distributed about zero 


degrees with +10 degrees as the boundaries of the distribution. 


As discussed in Section I, there exists in the U.S. both a set of existing 
upholstered furniture and a set of existing heaters of the four types we are 
considering. We are assuming that the distribution of upholstered furniture 
will have certain characteristics of its padding materials (See Appendix C.4) 
and that we may recover all of the pieces with the fabric we are analyzing. 
We are also assuming that the distributions describing the physical size and the 
power outputs of the heaters can be described by data collected on heaters 
which are being sold now. Since many of these heaters were built and sold 


some years ago, this may or may not be the case, but the assumption is 


adequate for our purpose. 
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The distributions for the various thermophysical properties, geometrical 


descriptions, power outputs, etc. of the upholstered cushion and the heaters are 


assessed in Appendix C. These distributions are summarized in Table 13 


and 14. 


To calculate the distribution of f(ign|exp), we will do the following: 


1. 


Select a piece of furniture from the set of furniture by sampling from the 
distributions describing the thermophysical properties of the furniture 
covering and padding. The variables sampled are the cover fabric 
emissivity and ignition temperature and the substrate thermal 
conductivity, density and specific heat 

Select a heater type and the physical characteristics of that heater from 
the relevant distributions for the different types of heaters. The 
variables sampled are the heater length and width, or radius and height, 
and the heater total power output. The heater type will be assumed to 
be in proportion to the existing proportion of different heater types, 1.e., 
the heater population is approximately 50 percent portable electric 
heaters, 20 percent kerosene heaters, 20 percent wood stoves and 10 
percent fixed, gas fueled heaters [8]. Thus, if we do 10 trials, there will 
be 5 electric heater scenarios, 2 wood stoves, 2 kerosene heaters, and 1 
gas heater. 

Select the physical placement of the piece of furniture with respect to 
the heater within the critical area using the uniform or triangular 
distribution assumption discussed above. Depending upon the type of 
heater chosen, this will mean choosing either a target radius in front of 
a cylindrical heater or a (X, Y) value and angle for a target in front of 
a rectangular heater (where X is the distance in front of the heater and 
Y is the position across the heater). 

Using the computer code, calculate the thermal response of the furniture 


cushion and see if and when the ignition temperature is exceeded. If it 
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TABLES 


Summary of target scenario distributions 


Furniture Cover Fabric ma | 


Emissivity Ignition Temperature (C®°) 


Histogram 
PEOO.05=—0)20)-=-0-1-0 

PEW .735-0.85)"=0.20 

PrC0785-0.95) = 0.70 


Histogram 

Pr(250-300) = 0.09 
Pr(300-330) = 0.27 
Pr(400-450) = 0.36 
Pr(450-500) = 0.27 


Furniture Substrate 


Cotton Batting | PE Battinc Mixed Battinc 


k (W/mK) k (W/mK) k (W/mK) k (W/mK) 
Point Value Uniform Uniform Uniform 
a = 0.043 a= 0.09 a= 0.06 


= 0.04 Di=80.055 Dizeoslo i= Cae 


Cp (U/KgK) Cp (U/KgK) Cp (U/kgK) Cp (J/KgK) 


Point Value Uniform Uniform Uniform 
= 1154 a= 1050 a= 1086 
= 1100 b= 1240 b= 1075 J ANG? 


Q (kg/m>) Q (kg/ms) 


Q (kg/m>) 


Uniform Uniform Uniform 
a= 40 a=212 a= 100 
b= 64 b=534 b= 370 


Proportion= Proportion= Proportion= 
0.4 0.4 | 0.1 0.1 


719 


TABLE 14 


Summary of heater scenario distributions 


Width (m) PreRite (m) Radius (m) 
Uniform Uniform 

a = 0.31 a = 0.075 

b =.0.86 b = 0.125 


Height (m) . Height (m) Height (m) 
Inverse Uniform Uniform 
Linearly a=0.15 a = 0.54 


Correlated to b= 0.38 b = 0.79 
the width 
Power (W) Power (W) Power (W) Power (kW) 
Discrete Lognormal Lognormal Lognormal 
Pr(500) = 0.18 Mean = 2773 Mean = 1286 Mean = 27 
Pr(1000)=0.23 | SD = 1255 SD =.555 SD = 28 
Fe =0.23 | 


Progertion=” Proportion= Proportion= Proportion= 
0.5 LOnm 0-2 0.2 


SO 


is exceeded, then this scenario contributes an ignition to the f(ignlexp) 
calculation for this piece of furniture. 

5. Using the same description of the piece of furniture, repeat steps two 
through four to generate another ignition/non-ignition trial. 

6. We will use 500 trials per piece of furniture, which will give a resolution 
of f(ignlexp) of 1/500 = 0.002, where f(ignlexp) is calculated as the 
number of ignitions observed divided by the number of trials for this 
piece of furniture. 

7. Now repeat steps one through six to generate another estimate of 
f(ignjexp) for another piece of furniture from the set of furniture. We 
utilize a set of 10 different furniture samples to generate a set of 
estimates for f(ign|exp) for the set of furniture throughout the U.S. with 
the cover fabric we are analyzing. This requires 5000 code runs (10 
pieces of furniture x 500 scenarios per piece). The resulting set of values 
for f(ignjexp) is a sample from the state-of-knowledge uncertainty 
distribution of f(ignlexp) for the set of furniture. Thus, from this 


sample, we form the distribution of f(ign|exp). 


To do the selection of parameters values from the parameter distributions, 
we use two techniques; Latin Hypercube sampling [35] and Monte Carlo 
sampling. Latin hypercube sampling is simply a restricted form of Monte 
Carlo sampling in which the parameter distributions are divided into some 
number of equally probable intervals, a value is picked randomly in each 
interval (on the basis of the probability distribution within that interval) for 
each parameter, and the resulting sets of parameter values combined 
randomly. This method of sampling has the advantage of guaranteeing that 
all portions of a given distribution will be sampled, thus it is very useful for 
small samples such as the ten chairs in our calculations. We therefore use 


Latin Hypercube sampling to choose the parameter samples for the ten chairs 


in our calculations. 
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The heater parameters and the critical area target placement distributions, 
however, have no such small sample problem and plain Monte Carlo sampling 
is used to choose parameter values from the distributions. In both types of 


Sampling, a computer code [36] was used to do the sampling. 


As expected, the fraction of ignition values are all low, ranging from three 
out of 500 to 36 out of 500 (f(igniexp) from 0.006 to 0.072). A histogram of — 
the ignition fraction results is given in Figure 29. This sample has a 
mean = 0.0288 and a standard deviation of 0.0186. Thus, this histogram is the 
distribution of the f(ign|exp) which we will use to assess the fr(ignition) of our 
cotton/polyester fabric. Combining this distribution with the distribution for 
the frequency of exposure from Section II, we get the final distribution of the 
fr(ignition) as shown in Figure 30, which has a mean of 9.7x10-> and a 


standard deviation of 1.96x107-%. 


Another benefit of the calculations is a distribution of the time to ignition 

of a chair exposed to a heater. Each ignition which occurred on any chair had 
a specific time at which it occurred, but the distribution of the times of all the 
ignitions would be useful for doing an interruption/detection/suppression 
analysis. The processes of ignition and fire growth, and detection and 
suppression are competing in time during a scenario. Many different things 
could interrupt the ignition process, some of them mechanical and some of 
them human. A short discussion of the interactions of the building occupants 
in the fire scenario is given in Section *5. The distribution of the ignition time 
for the uniform distance assumption scenarios is shown in Figure 31. Note 
that our model shows that most ignitions will occur within 5 minutes or so, but 
Figure 31 shows ignition times up to fifteen minutes, and actually, there are 


four points left off of the plot for clarity which range up to 3660 seconds. 


The above analysis utilizes a uniform distribution for the distance of the 


closest point on the surface of the target object to the heater surface. As 
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Figure 29: Distribution of f(ignjexp) with uniform distance distribution 
assumption 


discussed in Section I, another possible choice for the distribution of the target 
distance, which may be more realistic, is a triangular distribution. Repeating 
the calculations from the uniform model scenarios by utilizing the same chair 
and heater parameter samples and changing the target distance distribution to 
triangular for all of the heater types, we get f(ignjexp) values which are 
somewhat lower than the uniform distribution results. The f(ign|exp) values 
here range from 0 to 10 ignitions in 500 scenarios. This calculation shows the 
Sensitivity of the method to critical area assumptions and the importance of 


defining the critical area as precisely as possible: 
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Figure 30: Distribution of fr(ignition) with uniform distance distribution 
assumption 


4.5 OCCUPANT EFFECTS NOT MODELED 


The last term in Equation 5 requires the modeling of occupant actions on the 
progression of the ignition scenario. We are not modeling this term in this 


work, but a discussion of the possible effects may be useful to future research. 


The effects which the occupants of a residence may have on the ignition 
scenario essentially involve the interruption of the heating of the target object 
before it reaches its ignition conditions. Since we have assumed that the 
scenario is caused by the target being too close to the ignitor (Section 1.1), the 
building occupants are also implicitly involved in placing the target too close 


to the heater or vice versa (Such scenarios as a wood stove being installed too 
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Figure 31: Histogram of the time to ignition 


Mu 


close to a wall are deemed not to involve the ignition of “consumer products 


and are ignored). 


In order to interrupt the heating process, the occupant must detect the 
problem and act on it. This would indicate that there will only be an occupant 


effect if: 


1. There are occupants in the residence and 


2. the occupants who are present are able to detect and respond to the 


problem. 


Thus, the number and type of occupants which are in the residence at any 
specific time is important, and their states and subsequent actions will be 
affected by such things as the time of day at which the ignition scenario is 


happening. 
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4.66 CONCLUSIONS 

The objective of this work is to develop a methodology for assessing the 
frequency of ignition of consumer products in buildings. We have approached 
the problem by analyzing the events which occur during an ignition scenario 
and using Statistical data and physical modeling to describe these events. The 
frequency of exposure and fraction of ignitions given exposure are treated for 
a specific ignitor and product combination, but are general concepts which 
may be applied to any combination of ignitor and product by tailoring the 


probabilistic and physical analysis to that ignitor and product. 


The consumer product frequency of exposure distribution can ‘also be 
tailored more specifically to the realities of the market for a new product by 
assessing the product’s potential market share and proportioning the fr(exp) 


values appropriately. 


The assumption in our calculation of f(ign|exp) that the substrate for the 
material is equivalent to the status quo distribution of padding types is also 
not fixed. To more accurately assess the performance of a new product in its 
“typical” environment, an analyst may want to utilize not only the new 
product’s market share numbers, but also the padding distribution for chairs 
which are being built today instead of how they were built over the last 30 


years. 


Finally, note that the physical model presented in this work is not the only 
model which could have been used to assess the f(ignlexp) values. Other 
simple analytic or possibly one dimensional numerical calculations could have 
been postulated as our model for the physical processes which are going on in 
our scenarios. We decided, however, to attempt to put as much “realism” into 
the calculations as was deemed feasible. Even so, the uncertainty propagation 
work in Section 4.4 could not be done on a micro-computer due to the length 


of time involved. (The code runs fine on a micro, but at 10 to 30 minutes a 
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scenario, the 5000 uncertainty propagation scenarios made using the IBM 
mainframe at UCLA a necessity. On the mainframe it was even a matter of 
90 CPU minutes or so.) Any other model which an analyst would wish to use 
to model the physics of the scenario would, however, be utilized in precisely the 
Same manner as the code presented here. The model inputs might be different 
(e.g., if the model considered chemical kinetics or other such phenomena), but 
the parameter distribution assessment and uncertainty propagation would still 
be done. Approximation methods such as response surface modeling [37] 
might also be used to allow the two dimensionality of the model (which is the 
reason that the calculations took so long) while making the calculational effort 


feasible for a microcomputer or for a larger number of product types. 
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Appendix A 
RECTANGULAR RADIATOR VIEW FACTOR CALCULATIONS 


The following derivation of the equation shown as Equation 23 is taken 
from Reference 16. The solution of the contour integrals in Equation 23 for 
the specific case of the viewfactor from a differential element to a rectangle is 


then given. 


x oe 
A at x,y,z Position x,y,z 


Figure 32: Geometry for quantities used in Stokes’ theorem 


Consider an arbitrary surface area A such as the one shown in Figure 32. 
The boundary of the surface must be piece-wise continuous and we define an 
arbitrary point on the surface to be located at the coordinates (x, y, z). At the 


point (x, y, Z) we construct a normal to the surface and define the angles be- 
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tween this normal and the x, y and z axes to be a, y, and 6 respectively. We 
now choose three arbitrary functions of x, y, and z which must be twice dif- 
ferentiable and call them P, Q, and R. Stokes’ theorem then relates the inte- 
gral of P, Q, and R around the boundary of the area A defined above (call this 


boundary C) and the integral of the functions over the surface A as: 
| (Pac+ Qday+ Rdaz)= 
Cc 


OR 


ae )cosy + ( 


og _ dA (17) 
dy 


rok. .00 aP 
fr Oy Oz cosas Oz Ox 


We now go back to Equation 6 from Section 2.1.2 and note that the integrand 


for the viewfactor F,,_, is: 


cos ©, cos 05 ep 


2 
nS? 


where 


S=4/(x,- Xo) + (0 — yo) + (Zi z)° 


Looking at the differential element dA, and a differential element on surface 


2 as shown in Figure 33, we may define the two cosines in Equation 6 as: 


Ades l y27 1 cme 
cos, = mera ota Space oI as 


‘cos5 | (18) 


* ges? 32 aie? 
COSO7 = cara A ax eee oP 


oe, 22 


COS0> (19) 
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Figure 33: Geometry for contour integration. 


If we now substitute Equations 18 and 19 into Equation 6, we obtain the - 


following: 
1 (x2 — x))cosu, + (v2 —'y))eosy, + (2 — 2))co0so, 
‘hia... .. =a 
re 
A, 
x [(x] — x2)cosxy + (yy — yo)cosy2 + (Zz) — 22)c0S64]dA> (20) 


If we now define /= cosa, m= cosy, n= cosé , and 


(x5 — xy) “+ (yo — yy + (Z> — Z\)y 
I er eR 
ae 
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we may rewrite Equation 20 as: 


Fai2= | L(x] — X9)flp + (Vy — Yo)fmg + (2 — 22)fnz]dAz (21) 
2 


If we now compare Equations 21 and 17, we see that we may apply Stokes 
theorem if we define the three relations: 


Useful solutions of these three equations as given by [17] are the three fol- 
lowing relations for P, Q, and R: 


Be —my(2Z2 — 21) + 172 — 1) 
2nS* 
L(z2 - cee (Xo ee xu) 
Oa anki 
27S. 
paths ee diner hae) 
2nS* 


If we now apply Stokes’ theorem to Equation 21, we obtain the contour inte- 
gral: 


Faj—2= i; (P dx> + Q dy) + R dz) (22) 
2 


or, substituting the relations for P, Q and R into Equation 22: 


(Pelee 2132912 ee 
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where S is again 


S= Vf (x, - ee (yy os (Zhe 25)" 


This is the general result for the viewfactor from a differential element to an 
arbitrary finite surface in space. For our purposes, we will define that arbi- 
trary surface to be the radiating rectangular surface which we are using to 
model some of our heaters. Referring to Figure 13, we are setting up the 
problem by defining the origin of the coordinate system to be at the bottom left 
corner of the radiating rectangle, with the x and y axes parallel to the rectangle 
sides and the z axis perpendicular to the rectangle. The differential element is 
located at a position (x,, y,,2Z,) in front of the rectangle with its normal in a 
plane parallel to the x axis. This is a restriction which we have put on the 
problem, i.e., the differential element is allowed to rotate across the length of 


the rectangle, but not in the plane of the height. 
The orientation of the differential element is defined by an angle ® which 


is the angle that the plane which the element lies in makes with the rectangle. 


Figure 34 shows a projection from above the radiating rectangle and element 
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showing the relationship between ®, a,, and 6, (7, is always = 90° since we 
have restricted rotation in the y plane). If we go back and look at 
Equation 23 and note that cosy, is always 0, that a, = (90 - ®), that 6, = 
(180 - ®), and that dz, will be zero around the contour of our rectangle, we get 


the following expression: ° 


normal vector 
to dA, 


Top view of radiator 


Figure 34: Two dimensional projection of the angle relationships 
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(24) 


Each of these integrals will have four parts as we integrate around the four 
sides of the rectangle. Along these four sides of the rectangle contour, the fol- 


lowing will apply: 


pi! 


e along side 1, dy, =0,.0<x,< LRAD, and y,=0. 

e along side 2, dx, =0, 0<y,< WRAD, and x, = LRAD 
e along side 3, dy, =0, LRAD<x,<0, andy, = WRAD. 
e along side 4,dx,=0, WRAD<y,<0, and x,=0 


These conditions give us six integrals which are non-zero, two from the first 


contour integral in Equation 24 and four from the second. Using the general 


indefinite integral solution 


where 
2 2 
X=a+bx+cx and q=4ac—b 


the first contour integral in Equation 24, 


—214y2 
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gives us the result: 
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where 
ae 2a P2 Era) 
q, = 4(x; — LRAD)" + 427, qg=4(xj,+2]), and a= Vy 


The results of the second contour integral in Equation 24 are substantially si- 


milar and will not be given here. 


og 


Appendix B 
“NUMERICAL SOLUTION OF THE HEAT TRANSFER EQUATION 


Radiation from a heater to one or Re-radiation and 

more sides of the ES. rectangle. convection losses from 
Does not have to be uniform along all four sides of the 

a side. target 


Conduction 


Figure 35: Geometry of the heat transfer problem 


The geometry of the heat transfer problem is given in Figure 35. At the 
boundaries of the rectangular target object, there is heat transfer to and from 
the object by both convection and radiation, and conduction heat transfer into 
the object. The radiation received at the object’s surface is from either the 
rectangular or cylindrical radiator and will be non- uniform along the object 
boundary. Re-radiation from the object’s surface is modeled and is in two 
parts: 1) re-radiation back to the radiator and 2) re-radiation to the object’s 
Surroundings which are assumed to be at some uniform temperature specified 
by the user. The model has the ability to specify any one or more of the sides 
of the target object to be insulated which implements an adiabatic boundary 


condition on that (those) side(s). Radiation can not be received at an insulated 
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boundary. The convection heat transfer coefficient is specified by the user and 


is the same for all (non-insulated) sides. 


The heat transfer equation for the problem, given as Equation 13 in Section 
Peles 1S: 
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Figure 36: Discretization grid for the numerical computations. 


In Figures 36 and 37, we show the discretization of the rectangular object for 
the numerical heat transfer calculations. Figure 36 shows the overall model 
and dimensions as well as the direction of iteration (dashed arrows). 
Figure 37 shows more detail of the model for the cases of a point on the sur- 
face of the object, on the corner of the object, and in the interior of the object. 
Note that in this two-dimensional model, the spatial step in both dimensions 


is required to be the same. This was done for ease of computation and does 
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Figure 37: Details of the discretization. 


not overly restrict the problem for our needs. A forward time difference model 
is used and a central space difference model. The simplest case is for the in- 
terior nodes where there is no convection or radiation transport to model. The 


difference equation for the interior nodes is: 
aT se, setae Mo 25 
ij+l ij— ta iy a T-1,) =r ot ij,old (25) 


where 


oe 


t 


pcyAx? 


d = 
BAG and C=M+4 


jola 1S the node temperature from the previous time step, Ax is the spatial 


distance step, At is the time Step, c, is the specific heat of the material, k is the 


thermal conductivity, and p is the density. 


Referring to Figure 37 for the surface node, the surface point equations are 


derived using an energy balance as follows: 


Conduction at node i, j: 


2k 
= -| Tyj- SeTL + Ta +2T)| 


Convection at node i, j: 


= KT; oa TsuRRXINSUL) 


where h is the convective heat transfer coefficient, Tsypp is the sur- 
roundings temperature, and “INSUL’” is a factor which is equal to zero 
if the side is insulated and equal to | if it is not. 


Radiation at node i, J: 
= [e FLUX) — Fy29e(T;; — Tsu) KINSUL) 
where ¢ is the object surface emissivity, FLUX is the external heat flux 


seen at the node, o is the Stefan-Boltzmann constant, and F,, is the vi- 


ewfactor from the node to the radiating object. 
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Energy storage in the solid at node i, j: 


pc Ax 
= Agi Lider dainiela) 


These terms are all signed so that Conduction + Convection + Radiation = 


Storage, and thus the final difference equation for a surface node is: 


(INSUL)oL Tj, + [ + (INSUL)N + 2)T,j=_ 
HT + Tp + 2Tp) + UNSULXNTosyppt 


M | 
L(FLUX) + (1 — Feelin pee = Lj OLD (26) 


where 


The details of the corner difference equation derivation is substantially similar 


and will not be given here. 


As may be noted from Equation 26, for any time Step in the calculation, the 


solution for the temperature at node i, j is of the form: 


where A, B, and C are constants which are determined by other surrounding 
node temperatures at a previous iteration or physical parameters. This form 
does not lend itself to solution by standard iteration on the node field (e.g., 


Gauss-Seidel iteration), So we must resort to approximating these terms. 
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One method for quasilinearizing the fourth order term involves the follow- 
ing [38]: _ 


for Fla = Tia F(T) = (Ti ota) +e Co) T; “pra Tj; old) (27) 
ij,0 


— 


and ua aat — 


OD reid 


Using this approximation and the iteration scheme suggested in Figure 36 at 
each time step, we may calculate the temperature at each node in the grid as 


a function of time. 


Appendix C 
DATA ANALYSIS AND DISTRIBUTION ASSIGNMENTS 


There are a number of physical and probabilistic parameters which need to 
be assigned probability distributions for use in the scenario calculations. The 
physical parameters fall into two groups: thermophysical parameters describ- 
ing the target cloth and substrate, and dimensional and thermal output values 
for the four heater types in this study. The thermophysical target parameters 
are: the surface emissivity and spontaneous ignition temperature of the 
cotton/polyester cloth, and the density, thermal conductivity and specific heat 
of the substrate underneath the cloth. The dimensional and thermal output 
parameters for the heaters are the length and width of the radiating rectangle 
for the portable electric heater and the fixed, gas fueled heater, and the radius 
and cylinder height for the portable kerosene heater and the cylinder which 
We are uSing to approximate a wood stove. The total thermal output values 
of all the individual heater types must also be described. We must also inves- 


tigate any correlations between the various parameters. 


C.1 FABRIC PARAMETER DATA 


The first two parameters which we will investigate are the surface emissivity 
and spontaneous ignition temperature of the cloth which we are modeling. The 
data we are using to assess the material properties have been presented in Ta- 
ble 11. The statistical characteristics of each set of data are given below as 
Table 15. The filtered and unfiltered sets of emissivity data do not show any 
real difference, but the values of the emissivity for charred cloth are overall 
higher than the other two. These values would be only applicable as the ma- 
terial approaches ignition and begins to smoke and char. Histograms of the 


three different measured emissivities are given as Figures 38-40. 
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Statistics for fabric emissivity and ignition temperatures. 
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Figure 38: Histogram of data on the emissivity of target fabric with unfil- 
tered heat source. 


Of interest is whether the fabric emissivity and spontaneous ignition tem- 
perature are related to the makeup of the fabric (i.e., the percent cotton versus 


PE). A calculation of the data correlations (See Table 16) shows very little 
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Figure 39: Histogram of data on the emissivity of target fabric with a red 
filtered heat source. 
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Figure 40: Histogram of data on the emissivity of charred target fabric. 


relationship between the emissivity and the fabric composition and only a mild 
relation between the spontaneous ignition temperature and the fabric compo- 


sition (correlations for the emissivities and the fabric content are all < 0.4 and 
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for the spontaneous ignition temperature and the fabric content , it is only ~ 
0.55). A multiple scatterplot of the variables is shown in Figure 41. This plot 
is a way to See all the variables plotted against each other at once in order to 
examine their relationships. Since the percent cotton/polyester variables only 
have a few values, it is difficult to get a feel for the relationships from this plot, 
but if we look at an expanded version of the percent cotton versus spontaneous 


ignition temperature (Figure 42), it becomes somewhat easier. 
TABLE 16 


Correlations between data describing the target fabric. 


Emissivity | Emissivity] Spontaneous|Piloted 
of fabric 

(red filter 
source) (B) 


1 cE FC 
2 a ee ee Pe Fi 


From Figure 42, it is not easily evident whether a correlation really exists, 
although it is obvious where the mathematics of the calculation of the corre- 
- lation given in Table 15 would give a non-trivial correlation. For 100 percent 
cotton fabric, there are a number of data points bunched in the low end of the 
ignition temperature range, but there are also two very high ignition temper- 
atures. For lower cotton content fabrics, there are no corresponding low val- 
ues. If it were not for the two high temperature values for 100 percent cotton, 


we might easily see a very great relationship between the ignition temperature 
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Figure 41: Multiple scatterplot of the fabric data. 


and the cotton content. With the data we have, however, this conclusion is 
not warranted and we would look to other sources for the variation of ignition 
temperature if this were what we were looking for. From Figure 41, we can 
See this same occurrence for the charred fabric emissivity versus the spontane- 
ous ignition temperature and we may draw the same conclusion about the 


correlation here. 


Thus, since we have concluded that the variables describing the fabric em- 
issivity and spontaneous ignition temperature are relatively independent of the 


fabric fiber content (for the fabrics which we are analyzing only) and of each 
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Figure 42:. Fabric percent cotton versus spontaneous ignition temperature. 


other, we may assign independent probability distributions to each variable to 


describe their values. 


The emissivities thus far discussed were derived from a measured value of 
reflectivity using a 3400 K tungsten lamp as a heat source, which approxi- 
mated the experimental conditions which were utilized in [28]. The values 
measured are, however, not indicative of the reflectivities which would be seen 
with the somewhat cooler heat sources with which we are dealing. Reference 
[31] suggests a range of 0.75 - 0.90 for the emissivity of “cloth” at 300 K. It 
has also been suggested [39] that a reasonable range of values for the emis- 


sivity of various fabrics should: fall in the 0.85 - 0.95 range. 


The above discussion therefore leads us to the distribution for the fabric 
emissivity shown in Figure 43. We will still take this distribution to be inde- 
pendent of the fabric fiber content since, lacking other information on this 
range of emissivities, we will assume that the properties of the emissivities from 


Table 11 may be translated to the new range of values. This distribution gives 
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most of its weight to the 0.85 - 0.95 range while acknowledging that some lower 


values may be possible. 
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Figure 43: Histogram of the fabric emissivity 


The histogram of the ignition temperature data (Figure 44) is somewhat 
less illuminating as to the shape of the data. This is in part due to the gap 
between approximately 330 and 400 C°. There is no physical reason to expect 
this gap in the data, but we will use this histogram as the distribution of the 


ignition temperature. 


C.2) SUBSTRATE PARAMETER DATA 


There are four “types” of substrate material which we need to consider: cotton, 
mixed fiber, and polyester batting materials and polyurethane foam (see dis- 
cussion in Section 4.2.2.). The parameters needed to describe these materials 
are the density, specific heat, and thermal conductivity values of each. We 
have however, very little data on the properties of these materials. What data 


is available has been presented in Table 12. 
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Figure 44: Histogram of the fabric spontaneous ignition temperature. 


For most of the parameter ranges given in Table 12, we will take a uniform 
distribution over the range since we feel that it is equally likely that the true 
value will be anywhere in the ranges. Parameters which we will not do this for 
include the following: the thermal conductivity and the specific heat of polyu- 
rethane foam will be used as point values. The conductivity of the foam is close 
to that of air since it is mostly air, and the conductivity of air is well known, 
and our assumption that the specific heat of the foam is close to that of air 
requires the same assumption for the specific heat. Otherwise, we will assess 
uniform distributions on the parameter ranges given for cotton batting in Ta- 
ble 12, and also for the following polyester parameter ranges: thermal con- 
ductivity from 0.09 to 0.13 W/mK and the specific heat from 1050-1075 J/kgK 
since it is felt that the polyester data will adequately characterize the material, 
and 212 to 534 kg/m? for the density since this data includes the polyester data 


and it is felt that the density values may still be high. 


For the mixed fiber batting material, we will assume that it is a mixture of 


the cotton and polyester batting materials. We will also assume that when 
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they are mixed, there is no point to mixing them if there is not a substantial 
proportion of both materials in the mixture. Thus, we will assume that the 
proportions range from 35 percent polyester and 65 percent cotton to 65 per- 
cent polyester and 35 percent cotton. (These values are taken from common 
cotton/PE fabric mixtures, such as those for our fabric material.) This will give 
a range of thermal conductivity values from approximately 0.06 to 0.10 
W/mK, specific heat values from 1086 to 1182 J/kgK, and densities from 100 


to 370 kg/m?. We assess all of these ranges to have uniform distributions. 


C.3 HEATER DIMENSION AND THERMAL OUTPUT DATA 


We will discuss the four types of heaters independently. 


C.3.1 Electric Heater Data 


Table 6 gives the characteristics of the heaters which were surveyed in local 
California stores. From this data, Tables 17 and 18 show the statistics asso- 
ciated with each set of data and the calculated correlations between the vari- 
ables. The relation of interest to us is between the power output and the heater 
dimensions. As can be seen in Figure 45, the lack of correlation shown in 
Table 18 for power versus area is borne out by the scatterplot of the data. It 
seems as though the area of the heater is more related to the heater physical 
design than the power output (at least for the range of electric heaters up to 
1500 W). 


Since we have concluded that the height, width and power output of electric 
heaters are uncorrelated variables, we may assign independent probability 
distributions to them. Figures 46- 48 show histograms of the three variables. 
Due to the small sample size and the way the data tends to gather together, 
we can only make crude guesses as to the true shapes of the distributions. The 


width data is reasonably well described by an lognormal distribution with 
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TABLE 17 


Statistics for variables describing portable electric heaters. 


TABLE 18 


Correlations between variables describing electric heaters. 


8 


[Area [0.244 [0.721 


mean equal to the sample mean of 18.6 cm and standard deviation of 11 


(overlaid on Figure 46). 


The heater height is well modeled by a lognormal distribution with 


mean=17cm and variance =100 as shown in Figure 47 
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Figure 45: Electric heater surface area versus power output. 


The histogram of the heater power shown in Figure 48 shows a bimodal 
distribution which it is difficult to model with standard distributions. Upon 
examining the data, however, especially the stem and leaf plot shown as 
Figure 49, we see that the heater output values are actually grouped into four 
separate groupings. (A stem and leaf plot shows the actual data values of the 
variable; the left column shows the last digit in which significant variation oc- 
curs, and the right column shows the next place for each data point. This 
means that the left column of the plot shows the hundredths place as the most 
significant for variation, and each digit on the right is one data point, e.g., the 
last row means 1500 on the left and fourteen data points in which the tens 
place was zero.) These groupings are approximately located at 500, 1000, 


1300, and 1500 Watts. To describe the distribution of the heater power out- 
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Histogram of the electric heater width data. 
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Histogram of the electric heater height data. 
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Figure 48: Histogram of the electric heater power data. 


put, we will take these four points and assign probabilities to them on the basis 
of the sample fraction they include to form the discrete probability distribution 
having values: 

Pr(500 W) = 0.18 

Pr(1000 W) = 0.23 

Pr(1300 W) = 0.23 

Pr(1500 W) = 0.36 


C.3.2 Gas Heater Data 


The data shown in Table 7 give us only a very general feel for the dimensions 
of fixed, gas-fueled heaters and a fairly well- bounded, but small sample for the 
power output of the heaters. It seems as though shorter heaters tend to be 
wider than taller heaters, and heaters with more area tend to put out more 


heat. (This was not the case for electric heaters.) Since we are able to note 
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Figure 49: Stem and leaf plot of the electric heater power output. 


these possible trends, but do not have enough real data to substantiate them, 


we will have to make assumptions on the correlations. 


To assign height and width measurements to our heaters, we will make the 
assumption that the width of the heater is linearly inverse correlated to the 
height such as in Figure 50. The minimum values of the height and width are 
chosen from the minimum height and width values from Table 7, subtracting 
6 inches from the bottom and 1 inch around the other edges to compensate for 


non-radiating areas such as the pilot light and gas control valve area. 


Since we have assumed that the height and width are completely correlated, 
we only have to define a distribution for one of them. We will define a uniform 


distribution for the width of the heater on the range 31 to 86 cm. 


The power of the heater is not as simply described since Table 7 does show 
a higher output from the fourth heater in the table as compared to the second, 


and the fourth heater has a smaller surface area. Realistically, we do not know 
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Figure 50: Assumed relation between gas heater height and width. 


the relation between the power output and the heater size and we will assess 
the distribution of heater total power as being independent of the heater di- 
mensions and uniform over the range 2800 - 13000 W. We will then couple 
this with a uniform distribution for the radiative fraction from 0.20 - 0.50. 
The resulting distribution of the gas heater radiative power is shown in 
Figure 51. The histogram underlying the distribution is from a Monte Carlo 


propagation of the product of the two distributions. 


C.3.3 Kerosene Heater Data 


Data on the dimensions and power outputs of kerosene heaters are very vague. 
We showed in Section 4.1.2.1 that the height and radius of the radiating por- 
tion of the heater range from 15 to 38 cm. and 7.5 to 12.5 cm. respectively. 
We feel that these dimensions probably will exhibit a uniform distribution on 
both height and radius, and in the absence of any data to establish a corre- 
lation between them, and no physical basis to assume one, we will assume that 


they are independent. 
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Figure 51: Gas heater radiative power distribution 


The power output, however, seems to be mostly concentrated around 2 to 
4 kW with a few larger heaters up to almost 6 kW. We will model this data 
with a lognormal distribution with mean =3270 and SD=923 as shown in 
Figure 52. We then couple this total power distribution with a uniform dis- 
tribution of the radiative fraction of the power from 0.20 to 0.60, the result 
shown in Figure 53. The histogram underlying this distribution is from a 


Monte Carlo simulation of the product of the two distributions. 
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Distribution of the kerosene heater total power output 
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Distribution of the kerosene heater radiative power output 
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C.3.4 Wood Stove Data. 


The 5 different stoves and 18 tests shown in Tables 9 and 10 give use a rea- 
sonable amount of data with which to assess the charactcristics of a wood 
stove. As before with the other heater types, we are interested in distributions 
for the physical dimensions and power output of the heater and whether there 
are any correlations between these variables. We can see in Table 19 and 
Table 20 the statistics of the individual variables and the mathematical corre- 
lations between them. The heater area and the heat output values show a fair 
amount of correlation (~0.7), but that is to be expected as we derived the heat 
Output values from the stove temperatures and their areas. The temperature 
and heat outputs are highly correlated for the same reason (0.86 and 0.98). 
The real relation of interest is the area versus temperature correlation which 
is weak (0.24 for steady state and 0.58 for maximum). Figures 54 and 55 
show little reason to doubt the weakness of this correlation. The 0.58 corre- 
lation is being driven by the three high data points at around 410 m?. The line 
on the steady state graph is a linear regression of the data and shows the 
weakness of the relationship here. Thus, since for the maximum temperature 
data, three points are responsible for the correlation (which is only 0.58) and 
there is no real correlation for the steady state data, we will assume that the 


size and the temperature of the stove are uncorrelated. 


Since we have decided that the area and temperature are independent, it 
still remains to decide on the heat output distribution and its possible re- 
lationship to the area. It is expected that the heater output power will have 
some relation to the heater area since for any given range of temperatures, a 
larger heater will put out a higher range of heat fluxes than a small heater. 
However, the variations in the heater areas are not very large and the relation 
between the heater power and area Is linear where the relation of the temper- 
ature to power is fourth order. Thus, the correlation effect between the area 


and power will be effectively overwhelmed by the independent temperature 
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TABLE 19 


Statistics on the wood stove variables. 


a 


NOF CASES | 18 Ee i ee Fe 17 
MONIMM | 296.000 [8.016 —f.12.291 | 278.000_|377.000_| 
MAXIMM | 414.000 [33.512 |.129.446 __| 436.000_| 733.000 _| 
pee} 300.536 _| 17-98 38a See aoe ee 


TABLE 20 


Correlations between the wood stove variables. 


ARCA Ee L000 || es | ee 
[SSHEAT MG) 07681 <9! 2/71 50008 28 || SIR RH SPER a | 
MAXHEAT) 9 }.0.660.) .[.0.037, sii [2.000.) nex) sus einiod soneiiaam 
ssme 10.243 _{0.857_| 0.38 [1.000 _|_——— 
mere 0.575 [0.008 [0.974] -0.308 41.0008 


variable and we will also assume that the heater power is independent of the 


stove area. 


On the basis of the above discussion, we can look at Figure 56 to gain some 


insight into the distribution of the heater power. This histogram includes both 


the steady state and overload temperature conditions with no attempt to assess 


the relative liklihood of either condition. It can be seen that the majority of the 


distribution is in the lower range with some values out on a longer tail. We can 
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Figure 54: Maximum stove temperature versus stove surface area. 
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Figure 55: Steady state stove temperature versus stove surface area. 


approximate this distribution by a lognormal distribution with mean =27 kW 


and SD=28 kW, shown as the overlaid curve in Figure 56 
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Wood Stove Radiative Power (kW) 
Figure 56: Distribution of the wood stove power output 


The heater radius and height have only 5 values each and span ranges of 
0.23 m to 0.39 m for the radius and 0.54 m to 0.79 m for the height. The values 
are reasonably well distributed over these ranges and thus we will assess a 


uniform distribution for both the height and radius of the wood stove. 


C.4 PROBABILITY OF A CERTAIN SUBSTRATE 


As discussed above, there are four different materials which we are considering 
to be possible substrates underlying our fabric. We need to figure out how 


likely it is that each of these different materials will be the substrate. 


Data is available for a number of years in the past on the numbers of pieces 
of furniture which were manufactured with each of our different substrate 
types [40-41]. Actually, the data is for the number of pieces of furniture 


shipped and the relative amounts of materials consumed from which we may 
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arrive at the percent of items of furniture with each type of substrate as shown 
in Table 21. The actual number of total pieces of furniture is shown in the 
second column in Table 22 by year. However, not all of these pieces of furni- 
ture will still be in existence today, and as we can see from Table 21, the older 
types of furniture had quite different substrate distribution than newer furni- 
ture and this may have a substantial effect on the distribution of substrate 


types in existence in 1985 (the year we are evaluating). 


A model from the Consumer Product Safety Commission (CPSC) for the 
life of consumer products [42] can be used to predict the product distribution 
in 1985. This model suggests that a piece of furniture from a specific year will 
have a life expectancy of 15 years with a standard deviation of 7 years. Thus, 
in 1985, only the very tail end of the distributions from years such as 1955, 
1960, etc. will contribute to the totals and we will only be counting those 
substrate proportions which ‘actually exist’ (within the bounds of this very 
simple model). Computerizing this calculation gives us the results in Table 22 
which are the the total number of pieces of furniture which survive from each 
year, the total of all these surviving units (339.4 million), the total from each 
year with a specific substrate and cellulosic covering, and the totals of each of 
these substrate types. From this we can see that approximately 36 percent of 
the substrates encountered will be cotton, 6.4 percent will be mixed fiber, 11 
percent will be polyester and 43 percent will be polyurethane foam. We will 
use these values in the scenario calculations to set the proportions of the subs- 


trate types seen. 


C.5 PROBABILITY OF SEEING A SPECIFIC HEATER TYPE 


We must also know the relative number of heater units of the different types 
in order to assess the fraction of the scenarios in which each type of heater will 
be involved. Reference 8 gives us some useful numbers for the four heater 


types we are considering. These numbers are: 
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TABLE 21 


Pieces of furniture manufactured by year with certain padding types [40-41 ] 


UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE — MATERIAL CONSUMPTION, 1952-81 


Product fon Cover Fabric, 2 Filling Material(Batting), 2 
Year Cellulosic Thermoplastic Cotton Mixed Fiber Polyester PU Foam 
1981 48 52 i7 18 22 . 43 

80 50 50 18 15 20 47 
79 52 48 20 as) 19 48 
78 53 47 2a) 10 18 51 
77 54 46 24 S i, 54 
76 56 44 27 0 16 57 
75 59 41 30 (e) ha 55 
74 62 38 36 0 13 51 
73 65 35 42 0 10 48 
ae 70 30 47 (¢) 10 43 
Tpit 79 21 48 0. 10 42 
70 84 16 52 0 10 38 
69 85 15 54 0 10 36 
68 86 14 60 0 6 34 
67 87 ie 64 0 (0) 36 
66 84 16 67 0 0 a3 
65 82 18 71 ou 0 29 
64 81 19 82 Q 0 18 
63 83 Lae 90 0 0 10 
62 88 12 92 (6) a) 8 
61 89 GE 94 0 0) 6 
60 91 9 96 (@) 0 4 
59 93 7 97 0 0 3 
58 95 S 100 0 ) 0 
57 96 4 100 (¢) 0 0 
56 97 3 100 (8) 0 0 
$5 98 Z 100 0 8) 0 
54 99 1 100 re) 0 0 
53 99 il 100 OQ 0) 0 
52 100 0 100 (8) 0 0 


e 45.3 million portable electric units. 


Hea ee 


Surviving furniture pieces by year and construction. 


YEAR & PRODUCED PRCNT SURVIVED & SURYUIVUED 


1952 14.62 0.00498 Ocl 
See ee O07 Jee ee ee Os sete ee 

1954 14.0 O.01119 Oe2 

19SsSs 14.0 0201628 O<«e2 

1956 14.0 0202294 C23 
Oe a ie 

19858 1406S 0.04306 0ed 

19S9 15.0 0.0S861 0.9 

1960 18.5 0.07731 1.2 

A cr a OD ee a ee ee 

1962 135 0212950 2.0 

1963 1565 0.16003 : 265 

1964 16.0 0.198633. 3.2 
3 1 6 Oe 0288 eee = 

1966 1662 0e28778 4.7 

1967 16.3 0.33909 $e5S 

1968 18.5 0.39233 7.3 
eet RE ee ea do fo fs el 0 PONS boa ek te (0 a arr ee er ae 

1970 2220 0.506548 L1le2 

1971 23.0 0.56626 13.0 

1972 2445 3 0.62267 15.3 
SS os a Fe Ae I SED BF ea J aa cee rere ee ea a ee 

1974 23.9 0.729548 172% 

LO7S 21.4 O.7765S7 16.6 

1976 23.3 0.81647 19.0 
Die Ce Pe ee ADE Ra PTET Tg Ce Aly Pan bolas ie Pa LL cena el 

1978 2662 0.883875 23.3 

1979S 2667 0.91561 240% 

1960 2462 0.93842 2207 

pee Oe 4 4 a I O89 ee Sa 

1982 2464 0.97205 23.7 

1983 24 «4% 0.98330 24.0 

196¢ 24 e4¢ 0.99299 2462 


TOTAL SURVIVING UNITS IN 1985 IS 339.4 AILLION 


POLYESTER -PU?FOAN. 


ees ¥a 


9° 

:3: 
ran 
7 
6 
3 


TOTALS: 73.3061 13.3639 26.7074 67.9510 


e 7.6 million fixed, gas-fueled heaters. 


12) 


@ 14.5-15.0 million portable, liquid fueled heaters. 
e 12.7-12.9 million fixed area, solid fueled heaters. 
We will use the relative proportions of the various heater types to set up the 


type of heater in our scenario calculations. 
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Appendix D 
EXAMPLE PROBLEM USING THE COMPUTER MODEL 
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The code requires a variety of inputs from several different files: 


general job data as shown below: 


105070 "1 (#CHAIRS, #ELECTRIC/CHAIR, #KEROSENE/CHAIR 
#GAS/ CHAIR, #WOOD/CHAIR) 


4 (#OF OUTPUTS DESIRED) 
e204 5 (KEY #'S OF OUTPUTS) 
GrAenO. 4 en8l (TARGET LENGTH, WIDTH, #OF POINTS/SIDE) 


8. 000 0 298. (HEAT TRANSFER COEFFICIENT, 
INSUL(4) MATRIX, TSURROUND) 
60. 75 (TIME STEP, # OF TIME STEPS) 


Information on the characteristics of the target chair: 


COVER COVER PADDING PADDING PADDING 
EMISSIVITY IGNITION THERMAL HEAT DENSITY 
TEMP COND. CAPACITY 

0790337 688.0 0.04761 1234.3 SEES) 


and information on the heater characteristics and the target position 


in relation to the heater: 
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STOVE STOVE POWER TARGET TARGET 
HEIGHT RADIUS (W) HEIGHT RADIUS (FROM STOVE) 


0.54567 0.36541 32831.4 0.23064 0.12673 


The outputs are (key numbers 1 through 5 respectively): the point-wise 
incident flux at each point along the target boundary, the viewfactor 
from each point on the target boundary to the Hex eamethe temperature 
at every point in the target at each time step, the maximum side 
tempertures at each time step, and the time of ignition and temperature 
at ignition. The output for one scenario using a wood stove and the 
data shown above is given below. (Note that the temperature array for 
every point in the solid (output #3) is not given due to space con- 


straints). 


JOB NUMBER FOR CHAIR # 1: 1 


WOOD 
FLUX VALUES IN W/M->~2 ALONG THE TARGET SURFACE 
SOB a. Si Die SIDE 3 SIDE 4 


ZorOse 0.0 280.0 16518.7 
2313.6 0.0 pee FP 16667 .3 
2243.3 0.0 237.8 16806.1 
2119.8 0.0 220.0 16935.6 
2004.6. 0.0 204.0 17056.5 
°1897.2 0.0 Looe LIISIeL 
279059 0.0 NET he) REY ay ETS] 
1362 0.0 164.7 tds fle 
T5i5.6 0.0 Pood 17462 .3 
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L333 ctf 
1457.1 
T3605 .4 
so ae eB 
1254.8 
i bec be pags) 
Tieo 2S 
1087.5 
nS. 2 
99 tse 
948.2 
EAD, 
868.1 
831.4 
no Grad, 
1GS59 
13269 
103595 
G/ono 
649.2 
624.2 
600.4 
WT hets' 
Shela 
SEP e, 
5162.5 
498.0 
480.4 
463.6 
447.5 
432.2 
417.6 
403.7 
390.4 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


144.1 
T3522 
5 hat 
119.4 
ein 
hOGi 2 
LO0<3 
94.8 
89.8 
Gosek 
80.8 
LO ot 
73.0 
69.4 
66.2 
63.1 
60.2 
sylets) 
55.0 
52.6 
20.3 
48.2 
46.2 
44.3 
42.6 
40.9 
3923 
37.8 
36.3 
35.0 
S3ed 
SZ. 
Lip ls 
30.2 


17546 .6 
17624.9 
17697 .6 
17764.8 
17827 .0 
17884.5 
17937 .4 
1798622 
18030.8 
18071 .7 
18109.0 
18142.7 
18173.2 
18200.5 
18224.7 
18246 .0 
18264.5 
18280.2 
18293.2 
18303.5 
1631133 
18316.5 
183197z 
18319.3 
18317.0 
L63i251 
18304.6 
18294.6 
18281.9 
18266.5 
18248 .4 
18227.5. 
18203 .6 
181/6.7 
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SJeG 
365.4 
Shs ed 
342.5 
Soderc 
SZiveG 
SIS 
SsU0Zea0 
29362 
284.5 
276.2 
268.1 
260.4 
2550 
245.8 
238.9 
2320 
226.0 
219.6 
21369 
208.2 
20257 
197.4 
MIZeZ 
GTS 
182.5 
177.9 
173.4 


1692. 


165.0 
160.9 
157.0 
Sao 
149.6 


Vale Vi 
Zon 
Zhe’ 
Zoro 
25.4 
24.6 
(efi! 
23720 
Zees 
2156 
Z0mo 
Z0eS 
LOR, 
Loo 
IMs feat) 
18.0 
LoS 
17.0 
16.5 
16.0 
15.6 
Lovee 
14.7 
14.3 
HSV ES 
13.6 
T3ii2 
ep 
1s 
12.2 
aia Be 
11.6 
Vives 
IL 


18146.6 
1.81237.3 
18076.5 
18036 .0 
LISTS 
17943 .6 
Jag Rake WE 7 
17834 .3 
Litizat 
17706.0 
17634.1 
JEP Roja} 5) is) 
17472.9 
17383 .0 
17286 22 
Li l82Z.3 
17070.6 
16950.8 
16822.4 
16684.7 
1653733 
16379.7 
L62Z2E1 52 
L6OSTa2 
PIGS oe 
15634.5 
15416.9 
15185.7 
14940 .4 
14680.8 
14406 .6 
14117.7 
13814.0 
13495.7 
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146.1 
142.6 
L393 
136241 


SIDE 1 


0.096089 
0.090660 
0.085603 
0.080890 
0.076495 
02072395 
0.068568 
0.064993 
0.061651 
0.058526 
0.055600 
0.052860 
0.050292 
0.047882 
0.045620 
0.043496 
0.041498 
0.039619 
0.037849 
0.036182 
0.034609 
0.033126 
0.031725 
0.030402 
0.029150 
0.027966 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


SIDE 2 


0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 


10.8 
LOPS 
102.3 
10.0 


VIEWFACTORS FROM POINTS ON THE 
THE RADIATOR 


SIDE 3 


0.010684 
0.009833 
0.009073 
0.008394 
0.007783 
0.007232 
0.006735 
0.006283 
0.005873 
0.005499 
0.005158 
0.004845 
0.004558 
0.004294 
0.004051 
0.003826 
0.003619 
0.003427 
0.003248 
0.003082 
0.002928 
0.002784 
0.002650 
0.002525 
0.002407 
0.002297 


1316322 
12816.9 
12457 .6 
12086.3 
TARGET TO 


SIDE 4 


0.630342 
0.636012 
0.641309 
0.646253 
0.650863 
0.655160 
0.659162 
0.662887 
0.666350 
0.669569 
0.672556 
0.675327 
0.677894 
0.680268 
0.682460 
0.684481 
0.686340 
0.688045 
0.689605 
0.691026 
0.692315 
0.693477 
0.694519 
0.695444 
0.696256 
0.696961 
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0.026844 
0.025782 
0.024774 
0.023818 
0.022911 
0.022049 
0.021230 
0.020451 
0.019709 
0.019003 
0.018330 
0.017689 
0.017078 
0.016494 
0.015937 
0.015404 
0.014896 
0.014409 
0.013944 
0.013498 
0.013071 
0.012663 
O;.022271 
OeOLrS95 
0.011535 
0.011189 
0.010857 
0.010538 
020102351 
0.009937 
0.009653 
0.009381 
0.009118 
0.008866 


0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 


0.002194 
0.002097 
0.002006 
0.001921 
0.001840 
0.001764 
0.001692 
0.001624 
0.001560 
0.001499 
0.001441 
0.001387 
0.001335 
0.001286 
0.001239 
0.001195 
0.001153 
0.001112 
0.001074 
0.001038 
0.001003 
0.000969 
0.000938 
0.000907 
0.000878 
0.000850 
0.000824 
0.000798 
0.000774 
0.000751 
0.000728 
0.000707 
0.000686 
0.000666 


0.697559 
0.698055 
0.698450 
0.698747 
0.698945 
0.699048 
0.699053 
0.698963 
0.698776 
0.698492 
0.698109 
0.697625 
0.697039 
0.696348 
0.695549 
0.694638 
0.693611 
0.692463 
0.691190 
0.689786 
0.688243 
0.686556 
0.684716 
0.682716 
0.680545 
0.678193 
0.675651 
0.672906 
0.669945 
0.666756 
0.663323 
0.659631 
0.655664 
0.651404 


hail 


0.008622 
0.008388 
0.008162 
0.007944 
0.007734 
0.007531 
0.007336 
0.007147 
0.006965 
0.006788 
0.006618 
0.006454 
0.006295 
0.006141 
0.005992 
0.005848 
0.005709 
0.005574 
0.005443 
0.005317 
0.005194 


0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 
0.000000 


0.000647 
0.000629 
0.000611 
0.000594 
0.000578 
0.000562 
0.000547 
0.000532 
0.000518 
0.000505 
0.000491 
0.000479 
0.000467 
0.000455 
0.000443 
0.000432 
0.000422 
0.000412 
0.000402 
0.000392 
0.000383 


0.646833 
0.641931 
0.636678 
0.631054 
0.625037 


0.618605, 


0.611737 
0.604410 
0.596604 
0.588298 
0.579475 
0.570117 
0.560211 
0.549748 
0.538722 
0.527133 
0.514988 
0.502298 
0.489084 
0.475374 
0.461204 


MAXIMUM SIDE TEMPERATURES AT TIME = 


SIDEed 


580.6 


SIDE 2 


301.7 


SIDE 3 


518.6 


SIDE 4 


654.4 


MAXIMUM SIDE TEMPERATURES AT TIME = 


SIDE 1 


590.6 


SIDE 2 


302.2 


SIDE 3 


528.8 


SIDE 4 


675.4 


MAXIMUM SIDE TEMPERATURES AT TIME = 


SIDE 1 


SIDEs 2 


SIDES 


SIDE 4 
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60.0 SECONDS 


120.0 SECONDS 


180.0 SECONDS 


DOTS 


MAXIMUM SIDE 
SIDE 1 


591.8 


MAXIMUM SIDE 
SIDE 1 


he PAR 8, 


MAXIMUM SIDE 
SIDE 1 


Soe al 


MAXIMUM SIDE 
SIDE 1 


a) Are 


MAXIMUM SIDE 
SIDES1 


S92.2 


MAXIMUM SIDE 
SIDE 1 


SPE 8! 


B02 eye {Oat 680.0 
TEMPERATURES AT TIME = 
SIDE 2 SIDE 3 SIDE 4 

302.4 530.4 682.3 
TEMPERATURES AT TIME = 
SIDE 2 SIDE 3 SIDE 4 

302.4 SELOS 683.8 
TEMPERATURES AT TIME = 
SIDE 2 SIDE 3 SIDE 4 

302.4 530.8 684.8 
TEMPERATURES AT TIME = 
SIDE 2 SIDEF 3 SIDE 4 

302.4 53059 685.6 
TEMPERATURES AT TIME = 
SIDE eZ SLURS S SIDE 4 

302.5 DS0mo 686.2 
TEMPERATURES AT TIME = 
SIDE 2 SIDE 3 SIDE 4 

SOZmo 5S 0 686.7 


fee 


240.0 


300.0 


360.0 


420.0 


480.0 


540.0 


SECONDS 


SECONDS 


SECONDS 


SECONDS 


SECONDS 


SECONDS 


MAXIMUM SIDE TEMPERATURES AT TIME = 600.0 SECONDS 
SIDE 1 SIDE 2 SIDES SIDE 4 


SoZ.5 SNOW) SESE) 687.1 


MAXIMUM SIDE TEMPERATURES AT TIME = 660.0 SECONDS 
SIDE 1 SIDE 2 7 goes SIDE 4 


SI PAs! 30255 TER elt 687.5 


MAXIMUM SIDE TEMPERATURES AT TIME = 720.0 SECONDS 
SIDE 1 SIDE 2 SIDE 3 SIDE 4 


Bo2 5 302.5 5S Low 687.8 


MAXIMUM SIDE TEMPERATURES AT TIME = 780.0 SECONDS 
SIDE 1 SIDE 2 SIDE 3 SIDE 4 


592.4 30229 531.1 688.1 


IGNITION ON SIDE 4 AT TIME= 780.0 SECONDS AT 688.1 DEGREES K 


SUMMARY OF CHAIR IGNITIONS: 


THE NUMBER OF IGNITIONS ON CHAIR # 1 IS: LN 1 TRIALS 
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